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Blue skies! Green fields! Sunlit high- 
ways beckoning to a winter - weary 
world! 


Welcome as the change of seasons will 
be a change to Buick — because Buick 
owners do enjoy a host of pleasures that 
other motorists miss. 


More beauty! More comfort! More 
power! More of all the good qualities 
that make touring in Spring an exhilar- 
ating joy! 

And, as every one knows, more value, 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 








due to Buick’s unrivaled popularity in 
the fine car field. 


If you’ve never owned a Buick, take 
the world’s word for it that Buick gives 
greater satisfaction—then take the wheel 
andexperience the full delights of Buick 
ownership. 


Spring is just around the corner. Motor- 
ists are ordering more Buicks than ever 
before in Buick history. Choose your 
Buick body-type now. 


’ Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


SEDANS ‘1195 to *1995 =» COUPES ‘i195 to*1850 +» SPORT MODELS ‘1195 to *1525 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich., Sovernment tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. finance plan, the most desirable, is available. 
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VOLUME XLVIII. 


© fhe (Zuropean 
“Red «Mite 


HY DID so many orchards 
W lose their healthy green color 

in mid-summer, turn brown, 
and in many cases drop their leaves 
prematurely? Many attributed this 
to drought, some to disease, and oth- 
ers to improper feeding of the trees. 
While any one or all of these rea- 
sons may have had something to do 
with it in some cases, a careful ex- 
amination of the leaves would un- 
doubtedly have disclosed an infestation 
of the European red mite, a com- 
paratively new pest, affecting the ap- 
ple, peach, pear, cherry, plum and 
prune. In the New England states 
it is considered one of the major 
pests, and it has also become well es- 
tablished in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 


The Westward Migration 


The spread of this orchard pest in 
the state of Ohio can safely be as- 
sumed to have been during the past 
three years. A light infestation is apt 
to pass unnoticed, but the mite multi- 
plies with amazing rapidity and by 
the time it has multipled to the point 
where its injury to the foliage can be 
observed, it has become fairly well es- 
tablished in the district. A survey 
during the latter part of 1927 shows 
European red mite to be well estab- 
lished from the entire northern tier 
of Ohio counties south to the center 
of the state. The peach growers of 
the Port Clinton district, especially of 
Catawba Island, have suffered much 
from foliage injury in their orchards. 


The pest appears to have invaded 
Michigan from the southeast, as the 
nature and character of the injury 
to be observed on apple foliage on 
the eastern side of the state is more 
pronounced than along the east shore 
of Lake Michigan. The area of greatest 
foliage damage appears to be north 
of Detroit, in the neighborhood of 
Birmingham, Rochester and Novi. 
From there it may be observed in 
orchards westward across the state to 
Berrien county but is apparently not 
so well established as yet. Many ob- 
servers have reported the peculiar 
“bronzing” and browning of the foliage 
along the entire east shore of Lake 
Michigan. But one must there hunt 
over a tree to find the eggs, while in 
more eastern sections they have been 
so numerous as in some cases to give 
@ rusty appearance to the smaller 
branches. 

How much further west this pest 
has aiready traveled is difficult to say, 
owing to the fact, as previously 
brought out, that it does not intrude 
its presence on the observation until 
fairly well established. 


Nature of Injury 


The European red mite does not 
destroy or disfigure the fruit. For 
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This Imported Orchard Pest appears 
to be Migrating steadily Westward, In- 
festing Fruit Counties of Ohio and 
Michigan. Its Economic Importance 
should not be Underestimated, and 
Prompt Action should be taken in all 


infested Fruit Sections. 


An apple tree in late summer 
which has lost much of its 


(Courtesy Conn. Exp. Sta.) 
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this reason, perhaps, it has not been 
detected long before this. Not until 
some time after it has been intro- 
duced and has had time to multiply 
does it cause any appreciable damage. 
This is directly proportionate to the 
number of mites, It is not unusual 


summer, however, when the rapid 
tree growth has stopped, and the usual 
summer drought has set in, the mites, 
which have been multiplying rapidly 
through several generations consume 
more plant juices than the tree sup- 
plies, As a result the leaves lose 





both enlarged three times. 
10 times (Courtesy Conn. Exp. Sta 








Left: European Red Mite eggs on calyx end of apples; right: eggs on twig; 
+ * In the _— Eggs from the twig enlarged about 








to find anywhere from 10 to over a 
hundred mites per leaf. With that 
many parasites sucking the sap from 
the foliage, it is little wonder that dis- 
coloration takes place. Early in the 


season while the tree is making a2 
rapid growth, sap is supplied much 
quicker than the mites consume it. 
The loss, therefore, is not noticeable, 
and no injury is apparent, By mid- 


their bright green color, turn brown 
and in severe cases, many dry up and 
fall off. Naturally, leaves in this con- 
dition cannot function properly; and 
since there still is much work for 
them to do, a part of the work re- 
mains undone. What about the fruit 
which depends upon the leaves to 
elaborate the plant juices and pump 
them to it? With the reduced supply 





of food, the fruit cannot attain its full 
size. If each apple were reduced but 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter in 
this way, how many bushels would 
be lost per acre? 


Influence on Size and Color of Fruit 


The nymphs from the eggs laid by 
a@ single female red mite in its two 
weeks of life are sufficient to brown 
a leaf and to cripple its functions. 
elaborate the plant juices and pump 

en we consider the importance of 
the foliage in developing the fruit, it 
can easily be seen how the European 
red mite, if well established in a tree, 
can lessen the size of the fruit to a 
degree that will throw a portion of the 
crop out of the marketable range. 
Thus the grower loses not only by the 
smaller quantity of the fruit but by 
the fact that much of this fruit must 
be classed and sold as culls. 


The presence of but a relatively 
small number of adult mites in a tree 
will seriously interfere with the col- 
oring of the fruit, and in the prevail- 
ing keenly competitive marketing 
conditions, under color is almost as 
serious as under size. 

It is particularly on the apple that 
the European red mite has an in- 
jurious effect on fruit coloration. On 
the pear, peach, plum and prune the 
injury is chiefly noticed on the fruit 
itself, in lack of size. 


Influence on Subsequent Crops 


Next year’s crop depends upon the 
fruit buds formed this summer. Thess, 
too, depend upon the leaves for their 
growth and development. Lacking 
their normal supply of food, their vi- 
tality is reduced, which may be re- 
flected in the bloom and set the fol- 
lowing spring. Thus a heavy infesta- 
tion of European red mite affects two 
crops. The injury to foliage and fruit 
in an infested orchard may seem 
negligible until contrasted to an un- 
infested orchard. 


Life History 


The European red mite overwinters 
on the trees as a tiny round red egg 
laid, generally, on the under side of 
twigs, in wrinkles of the bark and in 
bud scars. The eggs can easily be 
seen with the naked eye, but since 
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they are very small, and are often 
partly hidden in cracks and crevices, it 
requires careful search to find them, 
unless the infestation is very heavy, 
in which case even the larger branches 
are occasionally so heavily coated 
with eggs that they take on a reddish 
cast which can be seen from a dis- 
tance of several feet. About the time 
the blossom buds begin to show pink, 
the eggs hatch. The young mites, 
which are greenish brown in color, 
crawl to the foliage and begin feeding. 
Early in the season they seem to feed 
mostly on the under side of the leaves, 
but later generations are found on all 
portions of the foliage. After moult- 
ing several times during a period of 
about two weeks, they are fully ma- 
tured. The adult female is dark red, 
while the male is brown. The mites 
have four pairs of legs and are, there- 
fore, not true insects, which always 
have six legs, but are classed among 
their near relatives. The average life 
of the adult female is about two weeks, 
and during this time she lays an egg 
or two each day, Since these eggs 
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hatch in about 10 days, and the first 
eggs often havé hatched before the 
last ones are laid, all stages of the life 
cycle—summer eggs, nymphs and 
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calyx cup of apples as well as on the 

bark. ‘ 
The European red mite is introduced 

into new sections on nursery stock. 





Trade Name. 





DILUTION TABLE for MISCIBLE OIL SPRAYS 


(Manufacturers’ recommendations for European Red Mite control.) 


SCALECIDE ...............B. G. Pratt Co., New York City 1to15 
CARBOLEINE ....... ..+++.B. G. Pratt Co., New York City..1 to 20 
SPRAY MULSION........ - Sh Williams Co., Cleveland. .1 to 25 


erwin- 
GRASSELLI SPRAY OIL. .Grasselli Chemical Co., 


SUNOCO SPRAY........... Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia.........1 to 25 
DENDROL....... Standard Oil Co. (Ind. See. ...1 to 20—1 to 33 
KLEENUP .........Calif. Spray Chem Co., New York City...1 to 20 


(As the above recommendations may vary according to whether the material 
is to be used as the Dormant or Delayed Dormant spray, 
the literature from Manufacturer for complete instructions.) 


Dilution 


Manufacturer. Oil-Water 


Cleveland.1 to 20 


it is best to secure 








adults—are found on the leaves at the 
game time. Winter egg laying starts 
in the latter part of August or Septem- 
ber. Often the eggs are laid in the 


Not until after it had become pretty 
well distributed did it attract much 
attention, Even a few hidden eggs on 
@ nursery tree are enough to estab- 
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lish it, ¢hough it may take several 
years-for-it-to multiply to the point 
where it attracts attention. Young 
orchards a8‘@ rule show European red 
mite imjary first. In old orchards; an 
infestation can generally be traced to 
@ young tree planted in or near it. 
voy probably spreads it from tree to 
ree. 

The clover mite, which also infests 
fruit trees, produces very much the 
same type of injury as the European 
red mite. Both may appear on the 
trees at the same time. Since the 
clover mite so closely resembles the 
European red mite that the average 
fruit grower, even with the aid of a 
magnifying glass, cannot always dis- 
tinguish one from the other, they may 
in practical orchard management be 
considered in the same class. 


Control 


Several parasites are known to work 
on the Europear red mite and help 
to hold it in check. However, it takes 
some time for the parasites to build 

(Concluded on page 37) 


cjome Practical (5.xamples of [Propagation 


chy Grafting and c[judding. — 


While the Commercial Grower will almost invariably buy 
his Planting Stock from the Experienced Nurseryman, it is 
well to know the Underlying Principles of Plant Propagation. 
It is sometimes entirely Practical to Propagate from a Healthy, 
Vigorous Berry Plantation for Transplants. 


By C B “Ciggins 


University of Arkansas 


N MOST instances the farmer had 
better purchase his nursery plants 
rather than attempt to propagate 

them for himself. This is not because 
there is anything mysterious about 
the art of reproducing horticultural 
plants, as was once thought, nor is it 
that extreme skill is necessary to pro- 
duce grafted or budded plants. Rather, 
{t is because the nurseryman makes it 
his business and knows the game 
thoroughly, while the average farmer, 
even though inclined to give the 
necessary time and care, often cannot 
afford to neglect other crops. There 
are a few fruits, however, the repro- 
duction of which is so simple that no 
one need purchase his plants if he 
has an old plantation that is vigorous 
and healthy. Such fruits are straw- 
berries, blackberries and raspberries. 


For long periods of time the an- 
cestors of our common fruits were 
crossed and recrossed in the wild, 
which produced a great number of in- 
dividuals, each differing more or less 
from the other. Occasionally an in- 
dividual seedling - ould be found by 
man which combined certain desirable 
characteristics. When seeds from this 
individual were planted, however, it 
was found that the offspring were not 
entirely like the parent—more often- 
“hey were very different and differed 
from each other. This was due to the 
mixed heredity of the desirable indi- 
vidual. It was found, however, that 
if one could get a piece of the root 


or a branch to take root and grow, 
the resulting plant was like the moth- 
er plant. In fact, it was a part of the 
mother plant. So it became known 
that fruit trees, if desirable charac- 
ters were to be preserved, could not 
be grown from seed or by sexual 
means but that vegetative methods or 
asexual means must be employed. 


Progagation by Layerage and 
Cuttings 


Layerage is probably the simplest 
method of asexual propagation and 
one of the most often seen in nature. 
It is the art of propagation in which 
the plant stem is made to root before 
being detached from the parent plant. 
On the farm it is applicable only to 
plants that can be easily bent to the 
ground where the stem may be cov- 


ered with soil until roots are formed. 
Missing grapevines in the aged vine- 
yard can be replaced more satisfac- 
torily by bending and pegging down a 
cane and covering with soil for one 
and one-half to two feet in the vacant 
space until a good root system is 
formed than in any other way. Such 
plants as snowball readily root in this 
way, several plants being secured 
from a single stem laid in a trench 
and all but the tip end covered. 

Blackcap raspberries tip layer nat- 
urally under favorable conditions. The 
current season shoots bend over 
until the tips come in contact with 
the soil. Roots are sent into the soil 
and the daughter plants can be dug— 
the stems between them and the moth- 
er plant having been severed—and re- 
set in the new plantation. 


The strawberry increases itself by 
runners, which in a general way ap- 
proaches layerage. The parent plant 
sends out special structures which 
form a rosette of leaves at every sec- 
ond node. Soon, under favorable con- 
ditions, roots form on the lower side 
of this rosette and enter the soil. By 
fall the daughter plant has established 
a root system sufficiently strong to 
support the plant, which may be dug 
up and set in a new planting, if such 
is desired. 

Cuttage is the next simplest method 
of asexual propagation applied to 
fruit plants. In this method plant 
parts, whether stems, roots, tubers, or 
even leaves, are detached from the 
parent plant before rooted. This is 
probably the most desirable method 
because it is economical of both mate- 
rials and space. It so happens, how- 
ever, that only a few of our fruit 
plants will readily grow from cuttings. 

Most varieties of grapes are edapted 
to cuttage. In mid-winter one-year-old 
well-matured wood, with medium 
diameter and medium length inter- 
nodes, is selected from the desired 
variety and cut into short lengths. In 
vigorous varieties, as Concord, the 
cuttings are made three buds long. 

(Concluded on page 31) 











AND CUTTINGS 

a. A well grown blackberry sucker. 
grew out laterally from the parent 
b. A root cutting of blackberry. For best 
—, 5 method, the cuttings 


Ss and 
setting in the field 


be made in mid-winter, 
grown in 








PROPAGATION OF FRUIT PLANTS BY SUCKERS 


ec. Grape cuttings. Well matured one-year-old wood 

only can be used with success. The cuttings should 

calloused antil spring and 
summer 
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SCION GRAFTING—WHIP 




















OR TONGUE METHOD 


Th large — aandb. Incorrect method of making tongue, dia- a. Peach bud-sticks prepared to be taken to the 
e i . gramatically shown. nursery. 
voile Whes ae = eee ag -- b. eectee ett to tasilitate knndiine wt Pa Fg 
own. 
are planted in > Prope’ prepared —_. cand d. Same as “b” with a bud Seen. Note the 
grown one season before fi peeps prepa chip ‘of wood left om the bud. stick. Only the bud 
h. Stock and scion reaay to slip together. yar es pettes = oe 
j. Completed graft tied. e. Stock ready to reeebve the bud. 
P f. Bud in place and securely tied. should 
Nete: These illustrations are of apple picece-root be cut en the k of the stock about two 
; grafting weeks following budding 





SHIELD BUDDING PROCESS 
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OLLINATION and 

fertilization are es- 

sential in most 
cases to the setting 
and development of 
_good fruit. The lack of 
proper pollination and 
fertilization is the chief 
cause of the failure of 
flowers to set and fruit: 
to develop to maturity 
where serious diseases, 
and injurious insectsly 
have been satisfactorily 
controlled by spraying. 
In some seasons, and 
particularly in some 
sections, the loss from 
imperfect pollination is 
considerable and is one 
of the chief concerns of the fruit 
grower. 

To avoid future heavy losses after 
the orchard, vineyard or small fruit 
plantation has come into bearing, or 
to avoid the employment of such dras- 
tic measures as uprooting and replant- 
ing a part of the field or topworking 
many of the trees, the prospective or- 
chardist should have some knowledge 
of the problems of pollination before 
the plants are set. 


Definition of Terms 


Some varieties set and develop fruit 
when pollinated with pollen of the 
same variety. Such varieties are said 
to be self-fertile. Other varieties do 
not set fruit or do not set any ap- 
preciable number of fruits when pol- 
linated with pollen produced by that 
variety, whether it be from the same 
plant or from different plants. Such 
varieties are spoken of as self-sterile. 
Also, some varieties will pollinate and 
fertilize flowers of certain varieties 
and not others. The varieties which 
will not pollinate and set the fruit of 
another variety are said to be inter- 
sterile with it, and the condition be- 
tween them is known as inter-sterility. 

Self-fertility and _ self-sterility in 
fruit varieties have been extensively 
studied, but owing to changes due to 
environmental conditions, it is not al- 
ways possible to state whether a par- 
ticular variety is self-fertile or self- 
sterile. When grown in one part of 
the country and in some seasons, it 
may be self-sterile, while in others it 
may be self-fertile. Therefore, unless 
one is reasonably certain that a va- 
riety is self-fertile, it is advisable to 
plant other varieties with it which 
produce an abundance of pollen and 
which bloom at about the same time. 
Comparatively little work has been 
done on inter-sterility and not much 
exact information is available. 

Since pollination problems and 
methods of handling vary with differ- 
ent kinds of fruits, each will be dis- 
cussed separately. 


Apples 


The majority of apple varieties are 
either self-sterile or are benefited by 
cross-pollination. The Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station out of 119 
varieties studied found that only 42 
set fruit with their own pollen, and 
that of these only 15 produced enough 
fruit to rate as moderately commer- 
cially profitable crops. At the Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station, of 
87 varieties studied, 59 were found to 


When an Orchard is to be set, 


be self-sterile, 13 varieties partially 
self-fertile and only 15 self-fertile. 
Nearly all of the generally grown 
commercial varieties tested at the Mis- 
souri Agricultural Experiment Station 
were found to be self-sterile, or ap- 
preciably benefited by cross-pollina- 
tion. It is evident that self-sterility in 
a marked degree is common in apple 
varieties from coast to coast. Conse- 
quently, unless one is certain that the 
variety to be grown will produce good 
crops consistently, it is advisable to 
plant together two or more varieties 
which bloom at about the same time. 
It is not necessary, however, or even 
advisable, to plant a large number of 
varieties unless they are being grown 
for local market trade. 


The importance of planting every 
other row with different varieties or 
changing varieties every two or three 
rows has been over-emphasized. Some 
growers have received satisfactory re- 
sults who have planted blocks as large 
as 10 acres to one variety. For best 
results, however, it is generally be- 
lieved that plantings should consist 
of not more than four to six rows of 
one kind. Three rows, ordinarily, is 
the maximum distance pollen will be 
carried in sufficient amount to set a 
commercial crop under unfavorable 
circumstances, and it is the distance 
pollinizers are effective in unfavorable 
seasons that limits the planting dis- 
tance. Failure to consider this with 
self-sterile varieties will result in 
some years in greatly reduced crops. 

Alternating varieties in four or six- 
row blocks, when it can be done with- 
out materially reducing the crop, and 
it usually can, is preferable to single 
or double rows. The cultural require- 
ments of the various varieties are 
more or less different and for best re- 
sults spraying, pruning, fertilization, 
and other practices may need to be 
changed to suit each variety. Suit- 
able* adjustments, particularly in 


spraying and cultivation, are more eas- 
ily and economically made and are 
more likely to be adhered to if varie- 
ties are planted in four or six-row 





the Grower often wishes to 
know if the Varieties chosen are likely to be Self-Sterile and Self- 
Unfruitful or Self-Fertile and Self-Fruitful. Knowledge on this 
point is Essential to Success in Establishing a new Orchard. 


By HE G )wartwout 


University of Missouri. 


blocks than if alternated with every 
row or every second row. Moreover, 
in grading and packing in the field, as 
is common in the eastern and middle 
western states, six-row blocks are 
best to avoid the expense and annoy- 
ance of continually moving the pack- 
ing equipment. Witb such an arrange- 
ment, the fruit may be gathered from 
three rows on each side of the pack- 
ing table and nearly an acre harvest- 
ed before a move is necessary. 


Self-Sterile and Self-Fertile Varieties 


When an orchard is to be set, the 
grower often wishes to know whether 
the varieties chosen are likely to be 
self-sterile and self-unfruitful or self- 
fertile and self-fruitful. While no hard 
and fast classification can be made, a 
number of varieties have been investi- 
gated thoroughly enough to permit 
placing them fairly definitely in one 
or the other of these groups. Com- 
mercial varieties of apples which in 
many sections have been found to be 
self-fruitful to a satisfactory degree 
are Baldwin, Newtown, Grimes, Olden- 
burg (Duchess), Yellow Transparent, 
Wealthy, Ingram and Delicious. Other 
self-fruitful varieties, though less sat- 
isfactory, are Ben Davis, Gano, Jona- 
than, Willow Twig, Esopus, Wagener, 
Red June, Early Harvest and Red As- 
trachan. Varieties which have been 
reported generally as_ self-unfruitful 
or nearly so are: Arkansas (Black 
Twig), Arkansas Black, Maiden Blush, 
Missouri Pippin, Rome, Ralls (Geni- 
ton), Winesap, York, McIntosh, North- 
ern Spy, Rhode Island Greening, Win- 
ter Banana and Stayman. 

The members of the Winesap group 
—Winesap, Arkansas, Arkansas Black 
and Staymen—are notoriously self- 
sterile and as a result self-unfruitful. 
The Arkansas (Black Twig) would be 
an excellent commereial variety if it 
could be induced to bear more fruit. 
It appears that this may be realized 
as the result of a recent search for 
pollinizers for this variety which ap- 
parently is inter-sterile with many va- 
rieties. Auchter and Schrader of 








An extreme example of in- 
ter-sterility. A Minkler 
apple tree at Missouri Ex- 
periment Station grounds, 
Columbia, Mo., with enough 
blossoms to set a 40-bushel 
crop,—and seldom yields 
four bushels 


Maryland “have found 
that Delicious is an ex- 


cellent pollinizer for 
the Arkansas. Trees of 
Arkansas growing in 


the immediate vicinity 
of Delicious trees were 
observed to be bearing 
fairly heavy crops, and 
careful tests with Delicious pollen 
showed that it would set Arkansas 
flowers. These findings have been 
substantiated by observations of work- 
ers of several other experiment sta- 
tions. The efficiency of Delicious 
pollen, however, apparently extends 
only a distance of a few trees. Jona- 
than pollen was also found to be of 
considerable value in increasing the 
set on the Arkansas, but in Missouri 
at least it has not proved as good as 
Delicious pollen. Grimes, Stayman 
and a number of other varieties which 
are often planted with Arkansas were 
found to be of little or no value as 
pollinizers for that variety, although 
the Grimes is an excellent poilinizer 
for many other varieties. 


When Delicious or Jonathan are to 
be planted as pollinizers for the Ar- 
kansas, they should be planted not , 
farther apart than every third tree in 
every third row. The arrangement 
of the trees in this manner will 
give a good distribution with a mini- 
mum number of trees. The same 
system could be followed in an estab- 
lished orchard, topworking the proper 
trees to Delicious or Jonathan. 

Growers who wish to use Delicious 
as one of their commercial varieties 
might plant on the order of four rows 
of Arkansas and two rows of Delicious, 
or four of each if as many Delicious 
are to be set as Arkansas. 


The Use of Nitrogenous Fertilizers to 
Aid in Fruit Setting 


Because trees do not set fruit or 
a heavy crop, it should not be inferred 
that the trouble is necessarily or en- 
tirely one of improper pollination, 
Trees that bloom profusely but which 
fail to set a good crop can often be 
induced to do so by an application of 
nitrate of.soda or sulphate of am- 
monia applied when the buds are 
breaking in the spring. With Arkan- 
sas, and it is probably true of a num- 
ber of other varieties, the use of a 
quickly available nitrogenous fertilizer 
seems necessary to get a commercial 
set of blossoms even when proper pol- 
linizers are present. A number of or- 
chardists who in the past were unable 
to make their Arkansas trees set 
profitable crops have the last several 
seasons gotten fair to good crops by 
merely using nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia, and results similar 
to these would no doubt follow the use 
of these fertilizers in many other 
orchards. 

The first step to be taken in an or- 
chard that blooms heavily and which 
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is well sprayed but which fails to set 
a good crop is the application of a 
quickly available nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer 10 days to two weeks before 
blooming. In addition, if there are no 
bees in the orchard or. near by, sev- 
eral colonies should be introduced. 
Decreased crops due to too few pol- 
linizing agents is probably more com- 
mon than is generally supposed, es- 
pecially following cold or wet weather 
at blossoming time when bees and 
other insects are inactive or travel 
but short distances. 

Should proper spraying, the use of 
fertilizers and the introduction of 
bees fail to give relief from an exces- 
sive drop, branches of other varieties 
should be placed in the orchard at 
flowering time in conjunction with the 
above practices. The branches should 
be cut before many of the buds have 
opened and covered at least half their 
length with water in pails or jars 
which are placed at intervals among 
the unfruitful trees. This is only a 


sweet cherries is largely con- 

fined to California and the North- 
west, but there is a region in the so- 
called Grand Traverse section of 
Michigan which is also ideally adapted 
for sweet cherry culture. The sweet 
cherry must have protection in the 
winter, the blossoms must escape frost 
in the spring, and the fruit, while de- 
siring a rather rapid continuous 
growth, seems also to require cool 
nights. The prevailing westerly winds 
across Lake Michigan, deep snow in 
the winter, the hiliy frost free loca- 
tions, and an ideal soil seem to satisfy 
all these requirements. However, the 
sweet cherry tonnage from Michigan 
has declined in recent years. Sour 
cherries are largely superseding them. 
These cherries are hardier, more pro- 
ductive, and easier to grow and har- 
vest. The sour cherry market has 
caused an increase in planting, with 
a consequent decrease of sweet cherry 
acreage. 

The sweet cherry is almost exclu- 
sively grown for the fresh fruit mar- 
ket, while the sour cherry demand 
comes very largely from the pie baker, 


T's COMMERCIAL CULTURE of 


- who uses it the year round, either in 


a frozen or canned condition. Yellow 
varieties of sweet cherries are canned 
to a considerable degree, but they do 


not pay the grower as well as the sour - 


cherries. They are also used in the 
manufacture of Maraschino cherries, of 
which many millions of pounds are 
annually consumed in this country. 
Unfortunately, the tariff on the cheap- 
ly grown Italian cherries is not suffi- 
cient to allow American growers to 
compete for this business. While the 
quality of these cherries is delicious, 
they do not ship and hold up on the 
market as well as the dark red or 
black varieties. Some attempt has 
been made to can the black sweet 
cherries. However, they do not seem 
to keep well in the cans, and the price 
that can be paid by the canner for 
the fruit hardly warrants planting 
them for that purpose. 

When allowed to fully ripen, Michi- 
gan black sweet cherries have a won- 
derful flavor. If properly grown, they 
have the size and appearance which 
will actually outsell cherries grown 
elsewhere. The writer believes they 
can be produced and marketed cheaper 
here than in the western states. But 
something is wrong! Michigan sweet 
cherries, usually coming after the 
western cherries, should have fine de- 
mand and good prices. The reverse is 
the case. The writer is convinced 
that the common practice of picking 
the cherries before they are ripe has 
been the principal reason for this con- 
dition. The growers do it for fear of 
loss from cracking, resulting from late 
rains. As the sugar and richness of 
flavor develop at the very last, this 
immature fruit soon finds a dull mar- 
ket and gives the region a poor repu- 
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temporary expedient but may stave off 
crop failures until pollinizers can be 
grown in the orchard. In fact, it 
should be tried before any permanent 
changes are started to make sure that 
the variety contemplated as a pollin- 
izer is effective. If satisfactory, every 
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that will give good results. Topwork- 
ing gives quicker results than the set- 
ting in of new trees and is the better 
practice to follow except in very 
young orchards planted without prop- 
er pollinizers. . 

Evidence on inter-sterility in apples 
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The study of the influence of Pollination on Fruit 
Production has not in the past received the attention 
the importance of this subject deserves. 
in succeeding issues of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGAZINE, the subject will be consid- 
ered in all its interesting aspects. 


In this and 








third tree in every third row may 
then be topworked to that variety 
which under ordinary circumstances is 
the minimum number of pollinizers 


is at present meager. Some of the 
members of the notorious Winesap 
group are inter-sterile. The Arkansas 
and Stayman produce pollen of low 


Visitors to Benzie County, Michigan, who wind around the 
North Shore of Crystal Lake to the Rogers Cherry Orchards, 


come back with valuable Ideas on Cherry Culture. 


In this 


article “Gus” parts with some Interesting Information on the 


By A YF Rogers 


Sweet Cherry. 


tation. This condition naturally has 
been a large factor in the decline in 
tonnage. 


Sweet Cherry Culture Profitable 


A few growers in Michigan have 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
sweet cherry culture is extremely 
profitable. With favorable conditions 
of growth and marketing, and a man- 
ager able to cope with its many de- 
mands of care and attention, the sweet 
cherry offers a better opportunity 
than possibly any other fruit. In 
many respects, it is more fickle than 
the other tree fruits. It is very sub- 
ject to winter injury; as a matter of 
fact, it is about as tender as the El- 
berta peach. It blossoms early, so 
that late spring frosts and freezes 
often do a great deal of damage. 
Along with the sour cherry, it is sub- 
ject to the ravages of the shot hole 
fungus. The lime-sulphur spray for 
this, unless perfectly diluted and ap- 
plied, is apt to cause considerable 
burning of the foliage. The black 


cherry aphis is a mean pest to con- 
trol, often spoiling the appearance of 





the cherry at harvest time. Brown 
rot is always present and demands 
constant attention, both during the 
growing and marketing periods. Crack- 
ing of the fruit, especially on such 
varieties as Lambert, is so serious as 
to render otherwise desirable varie- 
ties worthless. A “collar” rot just be- 
low the base of the tree kills many 
trees. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties 
and many others, proper attention can 
almost, if not quite completely, con- 
trol them. 


Selection of Location 


In the Michigan region, one can 
practically eliminate the factor of 
frost risk by a proper selection of 
location. The writer knows many 
sweet cherry orchards that have never 
been damaged by frost. Conditions 
which cannot be dealt with are the 
occasional freeze which comes when 
the buds are swollen but still solid, 
and the danger of cold and rainy 
weather during the blooming period. 
These conditions prevailed in northern 
Michigan in 1927, causing a hight crop. 
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viability and consequently are not ef- 
fective pollinizers for other varieties. 
The Grimes, though it is an excellent 
one for many other varieties, has been 
found of no value as a pollinizer~for 
Arkansas. The Minkler is a variety 
apparently inter-sterile with most va- 
rieties, though the evidence is wholly 
circumstantial. Trees of this variety 
growing in the experimental orchards 
at Columbia, Mo., and so placed as to 
receive pollen from a dozen or more 
varieties, have steadfastly refused to 
bear more than three or four bushels 
of fruit, though the trees bloom pro- 
fusely and are large enough to easily 
bear 40 bushels. Bees are present 
and the trees have been well ferti- 
lized, but without effect. 

(Note——In the second concluding 
part of this article appearing in the 
April number, Prof. Swartwout dis- 
cusses the application of the princi- 
ples of pollination to the pear, peach, 
quince, plum, cherry, grape and the 
small fruits.) 


The value of bees during the bloom- 
ing period was well illustrated this 
past year. In our orchard there was a 
very short period, only a few hours in 
fact, of warm-sunshine, during the 
bloom. The bees had time enough to 
fertilize a sufficient number of blos- 
soms nearby to produce a fair crop, 
but at the extreme corner of the 
cherry block, away from the bees, 
there were no cherries. 


Varieties and Pollination 


Sweet cherries should be planted to 
allow for cross pollination. Our best 
variety, Schmidt’s Biggereau, especial- 
ly needs to be interplanted with other 
varieties to produce a paying crop. 
When this has not been done, the sit- 
uation can be temporarily corrected 
by placing a liberal supply of large 
bouquets of Tartarians, Windsors or 
other good pollinizers in tubs of 
water throughout the orchard. 

The three best varieties for us are 
Schmidt’s Biggereau, Windsor and 
Bing. The Schmidt is a uniformly 
large, meaty cherry of wonderful 
quality when allowed to mature prop- 
erly. The tree is hardy and rank in 
growth. The fruit almost never 
cracks, a factor of the utmost impor- 
tance, it is the least susceptible to 
brown rot fungus, and it ships and 
keeps probably the best of any variety. 
It has a tendency to shyness of bear- 
ing. The Bing is picked about the 
same time as the Schmidt and has 
uniformly large, beautiful fruit. The 
tree, however, becomes stunted after 
starting to bear crops and is much 
more susceptible to disease. Bing oc- 
casionally cracks very badly, and 
within a very short time after crack- 
ing, either a green mould or brown 
rot fungus develops, rendering the 
fruit unfit for consumption and a 
menace to the keeping quality of the 
fruit adjacent. As it is very necessary 
that each cracked cherry, however 
small, be culled out before packing, it 
is easy to see what a large factor this 
cracking is in selecting a variety. 

The principal value of the Windsor 
for commercial purposes is its ability 
to bear uniformly large crops. It is 
a good pollinizer, and the tree is 
hardy. The fruit is more apt to crack 
than the Schmidt, but not as badly as 
the Bing. The chief fault of the 
Windsor is its lack of size—a very 
important consideration on the mar- 
ket. 

Other varieties planted in our or- 
chard have not proved profitable. 
Black Tartarian is a good pollinizer 
aud is superior in quality, but it lacks 
size, is too juicy to ship, and the tree 
neither grows well nor bears well. 
Several years ago the writer pulled 
out 500 13-year-old Lamberts because 
each year there had been an exces- 
sive amount of cracking. He esti- 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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Trees receiving cultivation 

with cover crop as they ap- 

peared at end of twelfth 

growing season. These trees 

were larger than trees un- 

der any other soil manage- 
ment system 


HE MANAGEMENT of orchard 
soils constitutes one of the most 
important operations involved in 
successful orcharding. The growth 
and yield of apple trees depend to a 
large measure upon how the soil is 
cared for during the growing season. 
Several systems of soil management 
are in common use among orchardists. 
These vary with different localities 
and with different conditions. In 
some large orchards several systems 
may be followed, depending upon the 
topography in different parts of the 
orchard. Clean cultivation, with or 
without a cover crop; grass or sod 
with or without nitrogen fertilizers; 
grass or sod supplemented by a 
heavy mulch of straw, or some similar 
material about the tree, are some of 
the most common methods of caring 
for the orchard soil. 


Various investigations in many sec- 
tions of the country during the past 
25 years have indicated that a system 
of clean cultivation with a cover crop 
is one of the best means of handling 
an orchard soil in order to maintain 
a high state of fertility and promote 
satisfactory growth and fruitfulness. 


Cultivation Not Always Possible 


Many orchards, however, are grow- 
ing on land so rolling that soil ero- 
sion makes clean cultivation imprac- 
tical, even during the early portion of 
the growing season. In such orchards, 
it is necessary to provide a method 
of caring for the soil that will approxi- 
mate the conditions prevailing under 
cultivation. 

In 1910 a series of orchard soil 
Management studies was begun by the 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in a large commercial orchard in 
southeastern Indiana. The object of 
these investigations was to study the 
effects of different systems of soil man- 
agement upon the growth and produc- 
tion of apple trees, and also to deter- 
mine the factors responsible for any 
differences that might be found. 
These studies were conducted for 15 
years and have resulted in a better 
understanding of orchard soil manage- 
ment problems. 

In these investigations, clean culti- 
vation with cover crop, straw mulch, 
and sod, each with various supple- 
mentary treatments, have been com- 
pared. The soil in this orchard is a 
silty clay, of [Illinois glacial drift 
origin, over a rather tight, heavy clay 
subsoil. The topography is rolling, 
and the surface soil is very subject to 
washing. The varieties under ob- 
servation included Grimes, Jonathan 
and Stayman. A total area of 15 
acres was used for the study. This 
area was divided into plots for the 
comparison of the different systems of 





(2ulture with (over (Prop, 
Straight (2ultivation or Orchard oWCulch ? 


Local Conditions, such ac Character of Soil and Weather Con- 
ditions, make it impossible to apply any hard and fast Rules for 
Soil Management in the Orchard. But a General Knowledge of 


Results Secured under Several 


Systems will aid the Grower in 


Solving his own particular Problems of Soil Management. 


By (Clarence & Baker 


Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station 
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tantly under cultivation with cover crop. Those at 


years but were grown in sod from then on. 


in of trees 
(Below) Trees that have been in sod without mulch or fertilizer at end of twelfth 


trees have produ 


g season. These 
under cultivation or straw mulch 


soil management. The trees were one 
year old when the study was begun. 


Straw Mulch Compares Favorably 
with Cultivation 


During the first five-year period of 


ced less than one-sixth as much fruit as 


this study, trees grown under the 
clean cultivation with cover crop sys- 
tem and those under a heavy straw 
mulch, made 45 per cent greater aver- 
age yearly gains in trunk circumfer- 
ence than the trees grown in sod 








Trees in grass but receiv- 
ing annual applications of 
straw as a mulch were 
nearly as large as trees un- 
der cultivation and cover 
crop and have been as 
productive 


with no mulch, or with only a light 
mulch. All three varieties responded 
to the soil treatments in about the 
same manner, 

During the second five-year period, 
comprising the seventh to twelfth year 
for the trees, the same relative posi- 
tions were maintained by the systems 
of soil management. The trees in 
cultivation with cover crop led in 
growth and production, being very 
closely followed by trees grown in sod 
with a heavy yearly application of 
straw, forming a thick mulch about 
the tree and well out beyond the 
spread of the branches. 

Trees in sod without any mulch 
made the least growth and produced 
very little fruit. The effect of grass 
alone upon the growth of the trees 
was very outstanding. Trees that 
had been under cultivation for eight 
years and then grown in sod during 
the second five-year period of this 
study made as little annual growth as 
the trees that had been continuously 
in sod, though the former trees were 
much larger. In other words, the 
sod system of soil management re- 
tarded the growth of trees that had 
been making a vigorous growth while 
under cultivation. Trees that had 
been in sod for eight years previously, 
were given a heavy mulch of straw 
during the second five-year period. 
After they received the straw mulch, 
they made annual increases in growth 
equal to trees under cultivation or 
under continuous straw mulch. 

The size of the tops of the trees 
grown continuously under cultivation 
with cover crop was about twice that 
of the trees grown in grass without 
nitrogen applications, at the time the 
trees were 12 years old. 

As was the case during the first 
five-year period, the three varieties 
responded in the same manner to the 
different soil treatments. Grimes was 
more productive than either Jonathan 
or Stayman under all treatments. 


The Effect of Nitrogen Applications 


Beginning in the spring of 1921, 
when the trees were 12 years of age, 
the plots were revised and nitrogen 
applications were made to a portion 
of the trees under each treatment. 
The remaining trees in each plot 
were left under the treatment followed 
during the first 10 years. 

The effect upon trees that were 
growing in sod without mulch was 
immediate. All varieties under this 
treatment made a marked increase in 
growth the first year after receiving 
five pounds of nitrate of soda about 
two weeks before blossoming. This 
increased growth rate continued each 
year and the set and yield of fruit on 
all varieties were greatly increased 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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(an the [Prune Situation He of mproved? 


Probably no Fruit has suffered so much from Poor Process- 
ing, Careless Packing and Disorganized Marketing as has the 
Prune. Prof. Ballard outlines some Better Sales Methods. 


By oF L Ballard 


Oregon Agricultural College. 


HERE is an over-production of 
: dried prunes on the Pacific 
Coast. Some say that we have 
under-consumption. However, that is 
for practical purposes a distinction 
without a difference, for whatever the 
cause may be, the export tonnage of 
dried prunes is annually increasing. 
With a normal current production of 
around 460,000,000 pounds and or- 
chards enough yet to come into bear- 
ing to swell this tonnage to 500,006,000 
pounds by 1930, and with a present 
per capita consumption of dried 
prunes of only 1.6 pounds annually, 
it reyuires no exhaustive calculations 
with paper and pencil to arrive at 
reasonable estimates of the annual 
surplus. Growing prunes for the 
European market, where they enter 
competition with some of the 
product of Mediterranean countries, 
is not a line of horticulture that holds 
great promise, it is believed. Yugo- 
slavia is an important European prune 
yegion, with Franee a fairly heavy 
producer in her southern provinces. 


Factors Contributing to Low Con- 
sumption of Prunes 


Setting aside for a moment the ex- 
port problem, there is probably no 
fruit that has suffered az much from 
poor processing. careless packing, and 
disorganized marketing as has the 
prune; in fact, so loose have been 
the commercial practices employed in 
handling this really excellent fruit 
that it has become long since the cen- 
ter of a long hist of poorly flavored 
jokes in which the city boarding house 
table of second or third class usually 
links in. All these factors contribute 
markedly to the low per capita con- 
sumption of prunes. Better sales pro- 
motion, practices, coupled with im- 
proved processing and packing, would 
undoubtedly stimulate per capita con- 
sumption considerably even though 
increased consumption of this partieu- 
lar fruit would decrease consumption 
of some other, assuming that the na- 
tion’s dietary requirements fer fruit 
are being fairly well supplied. Theo- 
retically, organization and business 
promotion of the kind that has pre- 
vailed in the citrus industry would re- 
sult in a decrease in the export sur- 
plus and perhaps improve distribution 
of that export volume that is inevi- 
table, as well as domestic distribution. 
Such organized effort has been at- 
tempted rather sporadically from time 
to time, but with results only par- 
tially successful. The California Prune 
and Apricot Growers, with headquar- 
ters in San Jose, have led this move- 
ment in California, which state pro- 
duces about five-sixths of the annual 
tonnage of dried prunes in this coun- 
try. The California prunes are the 
small Petite, or Agen prune, while the 
Oregon and Washington crop is made 
{up mainly of the tart-sweet Italian or 
Oregon prune, a fruit considerably dif- 


, ferent in character from the smaller 


and sweeter prune. In Oregon, co- 
operative effort has centered in the 
past four or five years in the North 
Pacific Co-operative Prune Exchange, 
while in Washington, some progress 
has been made in the Washington 
Growers’ Packing Corporation, Van- 
couver. 

Increasing concern over the surplus 
question has prevailed for the past 
four or five years and crystallized dur- 
ing 1927 into unusual activity in the 
field of prune marketing. These at- 
tempts at a new day in marketing, 
while interesting and significant, can- 
not at this time be said to have made 
much accomplishment beyond bring- 
ing the situation to the public mind 
op the Pacific Coast. About a year or 
two ago it became apparent that the 
California Prune and Apricot Growers’ 
Association, although controlling 
around 50 per cent of the California 
crop, was not a sufficient factor in 
the trade to greatly improve market- 
ing conditions. Some leaders thought 
the association had held out for 
prices that resulted in slow movement 


of prunes. Brokers became discour- 
aged anyhow, and the association be- 
came more and more dependent upon 
the packers. 


The Parker Plan of Organization 


Enter here the packers who. by all 
indications, were the guiding spirits in 
evolving the Parker plan. which now 
jis a familiar term everywhere along 
the Pacific Coast. The Parker plan 
was, in the main, an attempt to unite 
the independents or growers who did 


the business which, in the main, con- 
sisted of definite allotments to the 
various packers and arrangement of 
rules for classification and standard- 
ization. Arrangements specified pay- 
ment of $10 per ton to the packers on 
their original <lletment as a basic pay- 
ment, this not to include packing and 
selling costs. Thus was introduced 
what was essentialiy a cost plus fea- 
ture. 

There was considerable skepticism 
about the Parker plan among the 








Landscape in Lane County, Oregen, showing prune orchards in the distance 


not join the association, the associa- 
tion members, and the packers in a 
co-operative scheme. It was thought 
that with the association handling 
only about half of the California prune 
crop, with packers scrambling for the 
remaining 50 per cent, and with job- 
bers doing a hand-to-mouth buying, 
cut-throat prices only could be ex- 
pected. Thus, with growers’ co-oper- 
ation having been temporarily halted 
in its spread of effectiveness, any ex- 
periment promising to lead toward 
stability was of great interest. There 


leaders in California. A general atti- 
tude of “Let’s try anything once” pre- 
vailed, however, and an organization 
campaign was launched toward sign- 
ing up the required 90 per cent of the 
growers. Success was not attained. 


Failure of the Plan 


Quoting one California farm paper, 
“One of the reasons for the failure of 
the packer-grower campaign was the 
fact that the packers squabbled among 
themselves and quarreled over special 
rights and special favors and finally 
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organization for prune 
in view of the wide ex 
covered. Co-operative 
vantage to discourag 
prune packers.” 





“A federation of local co-operatives would 
undoubtedly be the most satisfactory type of 


marketing at this time, 
panse of territory to be 
effort would be of ad- 
e€ price-cutting among 
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were to be no contracts signed by the 
old co-operative association members, 
but the so-called independents were 
to be organized into the California 
Prune Producers, and the two sep- 
arate organizations then were to have 
representation in a central board of 
directors of the California Prune Mar- 
keting Company. An agreement was 
to be drawn between this company 
and a list of packers to become effec- 
tive when 90 per cent of the Califor- 
nia prune crop was signed up. The 
marketing company then appointed 
each of the 15 packers as agents. A 
committee of 11, to be composed of 
five packers and five directors of the 
marketing company and an eleventh 
member to be elected by a majority 
of six, were to handle the details of 
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reached an agreement in some 90 
pages of typed words which it was 
hoped would tie every reealcitrant 
packer to a common program. Mean- 
while, they held up the membership 
drive to the last minute with the ac- 
counts of the scramble readily heard 
by the packer whose signature was 
sought as a partner in business.” 

Thus it was that a few noisy pack- 
ers wrecked the plan. Meantime, the 
prune association is continuing its ef- 
forts to stabilize a price Ievel, but 
one or two packers, it is said, have in- 
dicated that they will match every 
price cut with a still deeper eut. 

An interesting side light on the sit- 
uation is that Ralph Merritt, guiding 
light in the California raisin deal in 
recent years, in the opinion of a 





rather substantial group of Californ- 
ians, should be able to do something 
with prunes, and these people would 
like to see Sunland Sales Association, 
Mr. Merritt’s organization, experiment 
a little. 


Activities in Oregon and Washington 


While all this activity was on stage 
in California, the Oregon and Wash- 
ington people were active also. In 
that state, packers took keen interes? 
in the Parker plan, but before any 
very definite steps were taken, a large 
meeting of representative prune grow- 
ers and packers, known as the Con- 
vention of 106, was held at the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College. As a result 
of this convention and subsequent 
committee meetings, it was decided to 
attempt the Parker plan with some 
modifications, thought to be in favor 
of the growers. During the summer, 
however, these plans also went awr\ 
after countless committee meetings 
and grower conventions in the differ- 
ent counties. In the Northwest, one 
of the packer groups precipitated the 
wreck of the plans by early establish- 
ing a low price on dried prunes and 
making contracts on that basis. 

In the meantime, there has devel- 
oped all along the Coast a rather 
strong conviction that the only agency 
that can really assist the prune grow- 
ers is the prune growers themselves. 
In California, half of the prunes are 
in the hands of the association which 
is without a plan, and the packers are 
scrambling for the other half and cut- 
ting prices to the bone. It is Cali- 
fornia which really sets the market on 
which the whole dried prune industry 
is dependent, even though the product 
of the Northwest is a different one. 

On this point it is interesting to 
note in passing, that consumers are 
generally unaware of the difference 
between the Petite and Oregon prune. 
Of 803 housewives visited by a govern- 
ment investigator last year, but few 
realized the difference indicated. Sev- 
enty per cent of these women when 
asked if they knew of more than one 
kind of prune, indicated that they did 
not. One-fourth of this entire number 
indicated that when buying they sim- 
ply asked for prunes. Forty per cent 
of them asked for large prunes. 


Linking Up with Other Co-operatives 
May Prove Feasible 

As the weeks have passed since 
mid-summer, there has been a grow- 
ing demand in California for a link- 
ing up with the Sunland Sales Asso- 
ciation. This is a non-stock, non- 
profit co-operative organized for the 
purpose of selling raisins and other 
dried fruits. Its main accomplish- 
ment was the moving of a three-year 
accumulation of raisins after the older 
established selling methods had 
proved inadequate. This organization, 
with its distributing arms reaching al! 
over the world, seems to offer hope 
to a growing percentage of California 
prune producers. At the last meeting 
of the Catifornia Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association, which resulted 
in a reduction in salaries of man- 
agers and officers, there was consider- 
able discussion in favor of linking up 
with this successful agency. 

Meantime, in the Northwest, there 
is a swing of sentiment toward 
strengthening the affiliated groups 
making up the North Pacific Prune 
Exchange. The failure of the Oregon 
Fruit Growers’ Association some few 
years ago and the opposition of the 
packers made this movement slow, 
however. Undoubtedly, a co-opera- 
tive movement involving 75 to 90 per 
cent of the prune tonnage on the Pa- 
cific Coast is the first step in the so- 
lution of the prune marketing prob- 
lem. A federation of local co-opera- 
tives would undoubtedly be the most 
satisfactory type of organization, in 
view of the wide expanse of territory 
covered. At this time, it appears that 
co-operative effort would be of advan- 
tage to discourage price cutting 
among the packers. A second advan- 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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lt will pay you fo call on your 
NASH dealer before you buy your new car 


N FEBRUARY 1, Nash announced 
reduced prices. 
Now, you can buy a full 5-passenger Nash Six 
Sedan, with 7-bearing performance, and style 
which stamps it as a finer mode of motoring, 
for only $845 f. o. b. the factory—an amaz- 
ing reduction! 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
motor car industry, today, you'll find no value 
to compare with Nash! 
For Nash is the car with style and beauty 


which made it the center of interest at every 
Motor Show of the year. 


Nash is the car with the famous Nash type, 
7-bearing motor— built for smoothness, and 
greater power. 


And furthermore, Nash is the car with the 
tubular trussed frame, for extra strength—2-way 
4-wheel brakes, for extra safety—alloy steel 
springs plus shock absorbers, front and rear, 
for greater comfort—heavy duty transmission, 
for durability—and easier steering, for driving 
or parking. 

Before you buy your new car, go see your 
Nash dealer and look over the Nash models 
on display. You can save yourself some real 
money, and enjoy a finer mode of motoring! 





STANDARD SIX $845 TO $995 


Reduced Prices Effective February Ist 


SPECIAL SIX $1135 TO $1445 


F.O.B. THE FACTORIES 





ADVANCED SIX $1340 TO $1990 


(7474 
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praying the Orchard from the Stationary 
praying Plant 


ARVER of Washington has found 
{; he average power requirements 
on tour makes of pumps is five 
about 


horsepower for one gan and 
end one-half horsepower for two 


ZuUnS Operating atan average pressure 
f 295 pounds. These results were 
aken from a study of 23 plants. The 
zes of pumps do not increase in ca- 
yacity according to the needs for two, 


hree or more guns, and this presents 
in determining the size of 
a motor for a given number of guns. 
In general, the motor needs may be 


difficulty 


expressed as suggested by Garver: 
€ mn I 
( er mil H.P. « motor. 
OR bhaskecpeses ess 5 
}  Rtippesacqgartery” * 
3 errr 15 
The grower who is adapting an old 


outfit or is installing a_ stationary 
plant should bear in mind that the 
actual output of a spray pump falls as 
muca as 20 per cent below its rated 
catalog capacity in many instances. 
therefore, he has need for a 
pump of 20 gallons per minute Ca- 
pacity, it would be wise for him to 
invest in a pump rated at 25 gallons 
per minute. He should also provide 
ample engine power to operate the 
pump. Many growers have found it 
poor economy to buy an outfit which 
must be operated at top speed and at 
maximum pressure in order to meet 
requirements. Very few people oper- 
ate an automecbile, tractor or other 
piece of machinery at maximum load, 
yet sometimes tuis is done with 
spray machinery. New plants are in- 
stalling seven and one-half horsepower 
motors for extra work on five and 10- 
acre tracts, where former installations 
were five horsepower. This applies 
tu electric motors as now in use in 
the Wenatchee district. One spray 
pump rated at 25 gallons per minute 
is equipped with a seven and one-half 
horsepower electric motor. This 
power is supposed to be adequate at 


jn Case 




























BbyO G 


_A nderson 


Purdue University. 


PART Il 


the present time for this size of pump 
operating at from 400 to 500 pounds 
pressure. Pumps with this amount of 
electric power are commonly installed 
in five and 10-acre tracts in the West, 
while tracts of 20 acres or more are 
being equipped with 10 and 15 horse- 
power electric motors. Such motors 
should operate pumps delivering from 
30 to 40 gallons per minute. A 10 
horsepower gasoline engine is fre- 
guently furnished with a _ 20-gallon 
pump, and a 15 horsepower engine 
with a 25, 30 or 40-gallon pump. 

An elaborate or expensive shelter 
is not essential for the plant, yet some 
protection for the motor, pump and 
tank is highly desirable. If the tank 
is so long that a building would be 
expensive. it should at least be pro- 
tected from rain and snow. 

Pipe Lines 

The pipes selected for a stationary 
plant may cause trouble frequently or 
afford much satisfaction. The usual 
troubles from improper selection of 
pipe include too small a waterway, 
too few good unions, too many and 
too short elbows, and unsatisfactory 
second-hand pipe. 

Weill-built stationary plants have 
pipe lines still in operation after 15 
or 20 years. Of course, repairs are 
necessary, but installing plenty of 
pipe unions, for instance. in the be- 
ginning, makes later repairs easier, 
cheaper and more durable. Heavy 
iron pipe galvanized inside and out, 
also reamed to reduce friction in the 
waterway, adds life and satisfaction 
to the system. 

Three classes of pipe may be found 
on the market, known as standard, ex- 
tra strong and double extra. strong. 
Standard pipe has a safe working 
pressure of 617 pounds on pipe three 
inches in diameter. As the pipe di- 


ameter dec safe working 
pressure increases. For one and one- 
half-inch pipe, the safe pressure is 
763 pounds; for one and one-fourth 
inch, it is 843 pounds; for one-inch, 
1011 pounds: and for  one-half-inch, 
298 pounds. .All of these pressures 
are higher than any likely to be de- 
veloped in spraying at this time. 
Standard pipe can, therefore. be used 
safely, judging from pipe tests made 
with Barlow’s formula. 

The size of pipe to use is the next 


reases, the 


or} 





scot eae eS 





fourth to one. and one-half-inch mains 
and three-fourth to one-inch laterals 
include most installations above 10 
acres. 

The loss in pressure due to friction 
in long lines of pipe plays an impor- 
tant part in the diameter of pipe se- 
lected for any orchard. Williams and 
Hazen’s hydraulic table for pipe 15 
years old would approximate spraying 
conditions. 

TABLE SHOWING FRICTION LOSS IN 

POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH PER 

100 FEET OF PIPE 


Pump 
capacity. ——Inside diameter of pipe.——~ 
Gal. per 34 1% 13 
min, inch. inch inches. inches. 
5 4.5 1.4 a os 
10 16.5 5.06 Len re 
15 or 10 8 2.8 1.3 
~0 eee 18.2 4.8 2.3 
30 esee és 19.2 4.8 
Three-quarters or one-inch elbows 


have a frictional loss equal] to six feet 





A sheltered plant belonging te Charles 
land is level and 








problem confronting the grower. Ac- 
cording to Garver of Washington, 
most orchards up to 10 acres use one- 
inch mains and three-fourth-inch later- 
als. This is satisfactory where lat- 
eral pipes are not more than 500 feet 
long. One gun is about all this size 
of lateral wil] supply. One and one- 


Repp. Glassboro, New Jersey. The 
the soil sandy 





suagan angenneas racaceutiaseteene nan ness 


of straight pipe, and one and one- 
fourth or one and one-half-inch elbows 
about eight feet. 

In hillside orchards, Garver states 
the pressure loss in pipe lines is 0.43 
pound for each additional foot of ele- 
vation. Globe valves offer a resist- 
ance equal to 25 feet of straight pipe. 
Because gate valves have much less 
friction, they are generally used: 

Standard fittings and valves do not 
withstand as high pressures as stand- 


(Concluded on page 41) 


Leathermann Brothers stationary plant, 

Rada, West Virginia, sprays 4 acres 
of orchard located on two mountain slopes. 
Top elevation from plant 305 feet. Orchard 
seven-eighths mile long. Cost of plant les« 
than $9000 
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CThe ‘Relation of “Root Growth to °fop Growth 


wrt happens to the roots of 2 
tree when the top is making its 
heaviest growth for the season? No 
one knows, but at least a very good 
start has been made in finding out. 
There is being carried on at the Boyce 
Thompson Southwestern Arboretum 
what is without doubt the most elabo- 
rate system of root studies of trees 
that has ever been undertaken any- 
where in the world. 

The Boyce Thompson Southwestern 
Arboretum is located near the small 
mining town of Superior, Ariz., and 
about 70 miles east of Phoenix, the 
state capital. The institution, which 
is primarily for plant research and 
experimentation in the habits of plant 
and tree growth, is financed by Col. 
William Boyce Thompson of New 
York, who is also the founder of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research in Yonkers, N. Y. The guid- 
ing genius is Prof. F. J. Crider, for- 
merly head of the Horticultural De- 
partment of the Arizona State Uni- 
versity and at present a member of 
the board of regents of that institu- 
tion. 

Root Growth Made When Top is 
Dormant 

Prof. Crider began studies of root 
growth of citrus while heading the 
Horticultural Department of the Ari- 
zona university... The work is being 
continued on a more elaborate scale 
now and will be continued until cer- 
tain definite facts have been proved 
beyond question. The studies in root 
growth of citrus trees have shown 
beyond doubt that the periods of 
growth of top which are so character- 
istic of citrus trees is alternated with 
periods of dormancy of the roots, In 
other words, when the top is making 
that rapid growth which indicates a 
healthy state, and which is so pleas- 
ing to the owner, the root is entirely 
dormant. The root growth is made at 
a time when the top is entirely dor- 
mant, each of the several growths 
being alternated by periods of growth 
and dormancy of the roots. In Ari- 
zona, there are usually three periods 
of top growth of citrus trees. Prof. 
Crider believes that with a little more 
observation and studies of water re- 
quirements and other essentials it will 
be possible to ascertain just when 
and how to fertilize, to prune and to 
cultivate. 

The studies in deciduous fruits have 
not progressed quite so far, but it has 
been found that in this climate, and 
perhaps in all, certain deciduous 
trees, particularly apricots, make a 
growth of roots during the winter 
when the top is entirely dormant. 
This growth is not continuous during 
the winter and further studies will be 
necessary to “unearth” the secrets 
which the trees hold. It is extremely 
interesting to note how fast the roots 
of some trees grow as compared with 
others. Of the trees under observa- 
tion, the Palo Verde, a native tree of 
the Southwest, has made the most 
rapid growth. It grows under semi- 
arid conditions, but adapts itself to 
irrigation and cultural conditions and 
has become a valued ornamental tree. 


Boxes With Glass Sides Used 

The first experiments in root studies 
were made in wooden boxes about 
three feet square and six feet deep, 
with one side of glass, which was cov- 
ered except during the brief periods 
necessary for daily observation. These 
boxes served the purpose very well, 
but it soon became apparent that if 
extended experiments were to be con- 
ducted, a more permanent system 
would be necessary. The experiments 
which are now being carried on are 
being conducted in concrete boxes six 
by six feet and six feet deep. A part 
of one side is set with glass and the 
glass is covered with a wooden door. 
This will permit of observation of the 
same tree for a longer period, because 
it is inevitable that the roots would 
In _ addi- 
tion to the mere study of roots and 


By M.E. 


BEMIS 


Phoenix, Ariz., Chamber of Commerce 


their growth, recording thermometers 
are taking the temperatures of the 
soil at root depth, so that these tem- 


peratures may be compared with the . 


daily temperatures of the outside 
atmosphere. 

Most of the surface of the ground 
in the new experimental boxes is cov- 
ered over so that the amount of 


moisture used is accurately deter- 
mined. This data will also be used in 
making a final analysis. 
Many Other Subjects Being Studied 
The study of root growth is only 
one of many projects which are being 
carried on at the Southwestern 
Arboretum. There are now growing 
under observation between 4000 and 


5000 plants, shrubs and trees, gath- 
ered from the hot, dry climates of the 
earth and transplanted here for study. 
Some of the plants native to our own 
Southwest, such as the Palo Verde, 
are being cultivated, and some are 
proving of value from an economic or 
ornamental standpoint. 

Much interest has been developed 
not only by Prof. Crider but by horti- 
culturists of the Southwest in a grape- 
vine which had its origin in Africa 
and which has a bulb root. The be- 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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The Added Value of Many Vew Features 
-the Added Safety of Jour-Wheel Brakes 





You cannot inspect the New 
Series Pontiac Six without real- 
izing that it represents one of the 
most sensational automotive ad- 
vancements of recent years. Not 
only does it introduce superb 
new body creations by Fisher 
but it also offers the added value 
of many new engineering fea- 
tures and the added safety of 
four-wheel brakes—at no _ in- 
crease in prices! 


All of these features represent 
the most modern engineering 
practice and many of them are 
introduced for the first time on 
any low-priced six. Among them 


are the famous GMR cylinder 
head, the cross-flow radiator 
with thermostatic control, AC 
fuel pump with gasoline filter, 
coincidental (transmission-igni- 
tion) lock, gasoline gauge on 
dash, newcarburetion and mani- 
folding systems and others ac- 
tually too numerous to mene 
tion. 


See the New Series Pontiac Six. 
Drive it. Compare it on any 
basis with any car at or near its 
price—and you will pronounce 
it the biggest, staunchest and 
most modern six-cylinder auto- 
mobile ever offered at $745! 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


2DOOR SEDAN 








Coupe - 
Sport Cabriolet $795 
:Spert Landau Sedan $875 
Oakland All-American Six, $1045 to $1265. All prices 
at factory. Delivered prices include minimum handling 
charges. Easy to $2 on the liberal General Motors 


S 
eas 


Sport Roadster $745 


e +« $745 
4-Door Sedan $825 


ime Payment Plan. 
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Little Chourney Among the (nglish cA pple Growers 


By George B. Fiske 


United States Bureau Agricultural Economics. 


OME OF US visited a few English 

orchards during the American 

Farm Bureau Federation tour of 
northern Europe last fall. The first 
thing our farmers noticed were the 
high trunks of most orchards. There 
were some of the best. orchards with 
trunks only two to three feet high, in 
American style, but as a rule in Kent 
county, the leading fruit section of 
England, and in other sections too, as 
we were told, the lowest branches 
were started five or six feet from the 
ground. Even an English fruit grower 
who had spent 18 years in the apple 
region of our northwestern states was 
starting his young trees with these 
high trunks, and the Americans nat- 
urally inquired the reason. 


High Trunks 


“When I first came back to Eng- 
land,” said this grower, “I was strong 
for the low trunks, but now I have 
become convinced that the high 
trunks are a part of the whole English 
system of apple growing and are well 
adapted to the conditions. It is partly 
a matter of climate. While rainfall 
usually is not especially heavy, we 
have a great deal of rain during the 


summer and there is water enough 
not only to keep the trees growing, 
but to support a growth of grass un- 
der the trees, provided it is kept short. 
The only cheap way to keep it of the 
right length is to put sheep in the or- 
chard. But if we pasture the orchard 
this way, the sheep can damage the 
trees unless we keep the branches out 
of the way, hence the high trees. When 
we want to break up the sod, there is 
another advantage in the high trees 
which enables us to do this plowing 
better. Richness of the soil is an- 
other reason. Many of our orchards 
are planted in old hop fields. That is 
a crop which requires very heavy 
manuring for many years and the soil 
becomes extremely rich, so that apple 
trees are likely to grow too fast and 
make too much wood and too little 
fruit unless we check their growth at 
the right age by putting the land into 
grass. At first, on returning to Eng- 
land, I started with clean cultivation, 
but I found that some of my trees 
were making much wood and no fruit. 








They drove the Fake 
Salesman from the County 


Cl An Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Tue wife of a farmer near Cin- 
cinnatus, New York, bought 
some silverware from a sales- 
man who represented it as 
made by a well-known manu- 
facturer. After he left she 
discovered that the spoons 
were of the sort that can be 
bought for 5 or ro cents. Her 
husband immediately went to 
his telephone and warned all of 
his neighbors. Then he tele- 
phoned the sheriff at Norwich, 
N. Y., and the fraudulent sales- 
man was driven from thecounty. 


The telephone is the farm 
guardian in every sudden need. 
It calls the implement repair 
man. The doctor. The veteri- 
narian. It finds out wacre and 
when to sell for the best price. 
Runs errands. Pays for itself 
many times over. 


The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 



































I had to seed down to start them to 


bearing.” 
The American growers were not 


fully convinced of the benefits of 


sheep in orchards. It is one of those 
points which iave been commonly 
settled the other way in this country. 
English growers at least are quite 
well agreed tuat the young trees must 
be cultivated for a while after setting, 
and they also agree that if fillers, like 
currants, gooseberries or raspberries, 
are planted in the orchards, they must 
be cultivated or they will not pay. 
Sheep, grass and high trunks seem to 
be the summary of much of English 
orcharding, but on some farms, in fact 
on most of the large farms, hogs were 
being used in the orchards to some ex- 
tent to break up the ground. Not 
many orchards were seen occupied by 
poultry, according to the plan so com- 
mon in the eastern part of the United 
States. Some very good orchards were 
cleanly cultivated, the growers occa- 
sionally going to the extent of hand 
spading and grubbing to keep the 


business together and put up the fruit 
in a packing house which is equipped 
with a grading and sizing machine 
that sorts the apples, by weight, into 
three sizes. Most of the fruit here ig 
put up in willow baskets or hampers 
holding half a bushel. The entire con- 
tents is ring packed and the top faced 
with a slight bulge. The trouble with 
these containers is the difficulty of 
getting them back in good condition, 
Some of the apples are packed in shal- 
low trays of only one or two layers. 
These are for fancy fruit and sell at 
fancy prices. Then there are various 
other hampers and crates. 


Selling Apples 


Good fall apples were selling at th 
time of the visit at about $2 per 
bushel. These were the Worcester 
Red Pearmain ~ hich seems to be the 
best of the English fall varieties, al- 
though not very high flavored and too 
hard in flesh for the taste of many 
consumers. It is one of the few Eng- 
lish apples which color up a deep red 
even in a rainy season, and it is a 
juicy fruit, sold mostly for eating. It 
is an apple of small size, a feature 
well adapted to English retail trade. 








High trunks and sheep pasturage are part of the prevailing orchard system in northern 
Europe. 8. H. Thompson, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, is in 


the orchard, at the left 


ground clean where the trees were too 
thickly set to permit the use of horse 
tools. 

Yankee Ways in England 

Before finishing with this English 
grower, with the American experience, 
it should be said that he brought back 
many useful ideas from the Northwest. 
For instance, he has his own cold 
storage plant and stores his late-keep- 
ing varieties at a cost very much less 
than charged by commercial storage 
plants. The high charge for storing 
apples is one of the very weak points 
of English fruit growing. Some of 
them, at least, charge per bushel 
about 20 cents a month, which would 
bring the cost of long storage beyond 
any probable gain in price. For this 
reason most of the English crop is 
sold rather early and the market left 
open to American apples in the spring. 
The climate seems rather favorable 
to natural storage. The weather be- 
comes fairly cool in the fall and stays 
cool enough, without extremely low 
temperatures, all winter. Still there 
is not much left on the market in 
spring except the Bramley, a rather 
coarse, greenish cooking variety, and 
not a very great quantity of these in 
most seasons. 

Another feature which this grower 
brought into his marketing system 
was the use of the western boxed 
package and style of pack. He does 
considerable of this work himself, but 
his help is learning the method. This 
pack is said to top the English market 
in its class. 

Another farm a few miles away has 
no less than 2000 acres of fruit in 
one area. It is a farm operated by three 
er four brothers, who carry on the 


The fall eating apples are all sold by 
the pound and very many of them to 
people of small income anxious to buy 
as many apples as possible for their 
fourpence (eight cents). A pound of 
apples about two inches in size would 
run perhaps eight to the pound. The 
peddler weighs them out very care- 
fully and if they come a little over 
weight, he takes out an apple and puis 
back a smaller one. Plainly, it would 
be hard to sell exact pounds and hal! 
pounds with large apples, anda great 
many of the sales are only half a 
pound. With such a market for small 
apples, there is little left for the cider 
mills. Not much rotten fruit was in 
sight, notwithstanding a very wet 
summer and fall. There was no sign 
of a brisk trade in sweet cider, as seen 
in most American apple regions. The 
cider trade seems to be for the treated 
and bottled article at rather high 
prices and meeting a very limited sale. 
Filler Crops 

The common plan seemed to be to 
use filler crops of other fruits, even 
currants, gooseberries and blackber 
ries. Black currants are very popular 
in England and are a vigorous growing 
bush which does fairly well in or- 
chards. The various bush fruits last 
about eight years and by that time the 
trees are likely to need the space, al- 
though some orchards were seen 
which had evidently had another set- 
ting of filler fruits. Some of the or- 
chards are on leased land and the 
growers do their best to get their 
money’s worth by growing something 
under the trees. The growth in this 
moist climate, with the well manured 
soil, seems to be faster than in the 
states, Trees eight years old looked 
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about the size of average 10 or 12 
year old trees in the eastern United 
States. The growing season starts 
later and lasts longer than in the 
northern states, and there is usually 
no summer drought. 


Dwarfs and Near Dwarfs 


The American visitors were greatly 
interested in the experience of Eng- 
lish growers who have new kinds of 
dwarf apple stocks. The great ad- 
vance being made in this direction 
must be credited to the experiment 
station at East Melling, which has 
been growing and testing these 
stocks for nine or 10 years. After try- 
ing a lange number, they have settled 
down to five as being the only ones 
worth general cultivation. Apples 
grafted on these stocks produce trees 
varying in size all the way from bush- 
like affairs, never exceeding five or 
six feet in height, to trees reaching 
regular orchard size but having the 
early bearing qualities of dwarfs. 

These dwarf trees are perhaps the 
most remarkable recent development 
in English. orcharding. They are very 
popular among growers who rent their 
land and wish to get apples at the 
earliest possible time. Some of them 
set out whole orchards in the small 
dwarfs, which start bearing two or 
three years after setting and are 
about through in 20 or 25 years. 
Others use these small dwarfs for 
fillers. In orchards of large trees, 
there is an advantage in having fillers 
and orchard trees all of the same 
fruit and the same variety, so that 
they may be all sprayed, tended and 
harvested in about the same way. 
Some of these remarkable dwarf 
stocks are being tested in America, 
The conditions are somewhat differ- 
ent, because the dwarf tree will not 
make as vigorous growth in the Amer- 
ican climate, but it seems quite likely 
there may be a place for such stocks 
as the numbers 13 and 16 which were 
seen by the visitors at the East Melling 
station. These made a heavy growth 
of wood, but bore good crops at an 
early age. 

Some of the other work of this ex- 
periment station may have a bearing 
on American fruit growing, as, for 
instance, the superior hardiness of 
peaches. grown on certain plum stocks, 
also, better orchard trees made by 
grafting both sweet and sour cherries 
on the Mazzard rather than on the 
Mahaleb. The station has circulars 
describing this work, which would 
probably be sent on application to 
anyone desiring them. 


Pipe Spraying 

The objection to closely planted or- 
chards from the point of view of the 
spraying operations does not apply, be- 
cause most English orchardists spray 
through temporary surface piping 
which leads from the pumping engine 
outside of the orchard up through the 
rows and is tapped at intervals for 
attachment of spraying rods, so that 
about six rows are sprayed from each 
pipe. Then the pipe is laid six rows 
farther on and the process repeated. 


More Business Orchards 


The English apple crop is light this 
year, but not so light as was supposed 
the first of the season. There was a 
good crop of the Bramley, the princi- 
pal late keeping kind, but the other 
varieties are pretty much out of the 
way by this time. Growers in Kent 
county seem to agree that in their 
principal commercial sections the 
i of apple orchards is rapidly 
increasing. One of the best growers 
said that the area had doubled since 
he began business 10 years ago. On 
the other hand, many of the old, al- 
most. worthless orchards, from a busi- 
ness point of view, have been dying 
out, so that the reports of the orchard 
area do not cover the situation. The 
fact is that, without changing the 
acreage much, the English grower 
has been getting the industry into 
much better shape by planting good 
new orchards in the place of closely- 
set, small and neglected orchards, 
thus repeating the process which has 
taken place the past 30 years in many 
of the eastern apple sections in this 
country, 
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Proportion of Lime and (opper Sulphate for Bordeaux 


E RESULTS from an interesting 
experiment on the proportions of 
lime and copper sulphate and the 
method of mixing in the making of 
Bordeaux mixture were recently re- 
ported by E. D. Holland, C. O. Dunbar 
and G. N. Gilligan of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In the experiments, lime water, pre- 
cipitated lime, milk of lime and hy- 
drated lime were used as forms of 
lime. The first two forms would not 
be practicable for commercial use and 
these may therefore be disregarded 
from a practical viewpoint. 

The milk of lime was prepared by 
carefully slaking a high grade granu- 
lated lime. This was screened or 
run through cheesecloth to remove 
coarse particles. 

In view of the difficulty of preparing 
Bordeaux with milk of lime, commer- 
cial hydrated lime was employed as a 


substitute. Agricultural lime was 
found unsuitable, but some brands of 
plasterers’ or finishers’ lime that were 
fairly soft and bulky and free from 
grit were fairly satisfactory. The dry 
hydrated lime was allowed to soak 
in water over night before being used. 

Judged from the standpoint of sus- 
pension, the best ratios of active lime, 
copper sulphate and water were found 
to be as follows: 


UNE ORCI 6 cc cece cesetceesenseies 4 Tb. 
CODDGP SUIBRALE .cccccccccces 2 to 2% Ib. 
PUI ato > cad 3-0 co 6. ah mceinenmeicicce amen 50 gal. 
RENORUEOU TEIED 6. ccccccstccsacccecs 4 Ib. 
Copmem amlighate ....cccccccccccces 2 Ib. 
NE Bodie coer RAcéaemneeces ee 50 gal. 


In regard to the method of mixing 
lime and copper sulphate in the mak- 
ing of Bordeaux, judged also from the 
standpoint of suspension, it was 
found best to pour the dilute copper 
solution into the concentrated lime 
mixture or to pour the dilute copper 


13 


solution and the concentrated lime 
mixture simultaneously into a third 
receptacle. 


The investigators concluded that 
some of the better grades of hydrated 
lime are promising substitutes for 
milk of lime but require soaking be- 
fore being used. 





Never Thought of That 


The two Englishmen had had won- 
derful luck in fishing, One suggested 
that they ought to mark the place, in 
order to find it the next time. The 
second agreed, so he took a piece of 
chalk from his pocket and marked 
the side of the boat with a cross. 

“Why, you silly donkey,” said the 
first Englishman, “how do you know 
we will get the same boat the next 
time?” 





DENDROL 


An Improved Dormant Spray Oil 


Four years’ work in the field and laboratory resulted in the develop- 
ment of DENDROL, a superior insecticide for controlling various orchard 
insects by dormant and delayed dormant spraying. It registers an unusu- 
ally high kill of insects that winter on the trees, and has been found 
exceptionally effective in controlling the European 


Red Mite 


This insect, one of the most destructive pests the orchardist is called upon 
to fight, is becoming a.positive menace in many new localities. It attacks 
apple, plum, cherry, peach, almond, and citrus trees, causing great damage 
to trees and fruit. To control it, the highest possible percentage of kill is 
important, because of its great reproductive powers; a few overwintering 
eggs may increase so rapidly that a serious infestation will develop. The 
most effective control, so far discovered, is an oil spray. DENDROL is unriv- 
alled for its great killing powers. DENpROL has great spreading and pene- 
trating properties. The oil film is persistent; is slow to volatilize. Cost of 
control is less because DENprOL kills more. 

Use of DeNprRot for control of European Red Mite has consistently 
shown that 4% (1-25) dilution in dormant application and at 3% (1-33%) 
in delayed dormant application gives completely satisfactory commercial 
control. For peach trees, a dormant spray of only 3% is recommended. 


For Other Orchard Insects 


Dernpror used as a dormant or delayed dormant spray insures positive con- 
trol of Scale Insects, Aphids, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, Apple Red Bug, 
Clover Mite, and other destructive pests. 


General Advantages of DENDROL 


Denprot mixes quickly with water, even in cold weather. It does not de- 
teriorate from freezing. It pours freely; is easy to draw and measure. The 
spray is non-corrosive and non-caustic, and is not injurious to men, horses 
or machinery. It is economical to use, one gallon of DENDRoL going much 
further than ordinary spray oil in emulsion. 

Complete information about DENprRoL, its uses and how to apply it, 
contained in our New Denprot Book, just off the press. Ask for it on the 


Denprot was developed in the re- 
search laboratories of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), in cooperation 
with the Crop Protection Institute. 
This work has been supplemented and 
enlarged during the past five years by 
experiments conducted at various ex- 
periment stations, as well as by the 
experience gained by many well known 
orchardists in the Middle West. These 
thorough laboratory and field tests 
have resulted in selective recommend- 
ations of immeasurable aid to fruit 
growers. Instead of broadly choosing 
a single or at most two general dilu- 
tion strengths to recommend for all 
insects, as is done in the case of many 
other commercial spray oils, we have 
worked out a series of recommenda- 
tions to meet exactly the requirements 
for successful and economical control 
of the insects concerned. 


Service that goes with Dendrol 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
maintains a department of Insecti- 
cidal Service, employing an entomolo- 
gist and other experts with thorough 
technical training and practical expe- 
rience. Purchasers of Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) Products are in- 
vited to avail themselves freely of the 
service of these experts on questions 
pertaining to insects and insect con- 
trol. The distributing facilities of the 
company are unexcelled for scope and 
efficiency, 





coupon—TODAY ! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





910S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 


Without obligation, please send me Denpror Descriptive Booklet, giving recom- 
mendations for combating European Red Mite and other orchard insects. 
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I own ~apple pear —— peach ..cherry —.plum trees. 
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slightly less berry acreage this sea-, 
son, and most of this crop-is sold lo- 
cally. In the West, Washington. Ore- 
gon and Utah together show a 20 per 
cent increase, the largest gain for any 
state being in Oregon: A _ consider- 
able part of the western crop. how- 
ever, is canned or packed in barrels, 
and does not affect the fresh fruit 
market. Among the states which ship 
largely to city markets, most of the 
expected increase of acreage is south 
of a line drawn from Virginia and 
Maryland southwest to Arkansas. Mis- 
souri still leads with 27,300 acres, 
and Louisiana ranks second with 23,- 
200, followed closely by Arkansas. 
Though yields in some sections last 
year were reduced by freezing tem- 
peratures during the spring or by 
flood damage, the harvested crop had 
a total estimated farm value of $50,- 
000,000. 


Apples Advance Further 


Prices of good apples continued 
their upward swing. The most de- 
sirable market varieties advanced dur- 
ing the month by 50 or 75 cents per 
barrel and 25 cents per box. Eastern 


ture, insists that most of them are our 
staunch friends. These tiny plants 
are found in the air, water, food and 
soil, in the .arctics and the tropics. 
They go through life with us, helping 
us at practically every turn. 

Bacteria are of three general shapes 
—ball-like, rod-shaped and curved like 
a cork screw. They reproduce by 
lengthening out and dividing in the 
middle, producing two new bacteria. 
Under right conditions this process 
is repeated every 30 minutes, which 
will result in millions of bacteria if 
continued for 24 hours. 

The real importance of bacteria is 
realized by only a few people. Manr 
kinds thrive in the soil. rendering 
plant foods stored there available to 
our crops. Certain kinds live on the 
roots of clovers and other legumes, 
feeding the legumes and fertilizing 
the soil with the nitrogen they take 
from the air. 

Our dairy industry and tanneries de- 
pend on bacteria. Flax and hemp, 
sauerkraut, and foods of many kinds 
require the work of bacteria before 
they can be sold to the public. Even 
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quer and moving picture films depend western states, 
on these tiny plants: which are so Spuler. 
small that microscopes;magnifying 600 “If we can find a spray which will 
times are needed to see them. kill the insect pests without injury 
Bacteriologists have»found that a_ to the fruit and which will not neces- 
certain kind of bacteria is needed for sitate washing the fruit before mar- 
each of these purposes. They are keting. we will have solved a great 
able to separate each kind from all problem of the orchardist,” said Mr 
others and in that way have reduced Spuler. 
the risks in those industries depend- “That is the end toward which we 
ent upon bacteria by keeping harm- are working at the present time. We 
ful ones out. : are not alone in this work. Far from 
it, for the state college is working 
with us all the time and entomologists 
in the states of Oregon, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Montana and the 
Arsenic federal bureau of entomology are all 
working on the codling moth problem 
Ff, LIMINATION of lead arsenate as “Along with this work, an ‘insec- 
a spray is the objective of An- tary’ will be used at the Washington 
thony Spuler, entomologist of the ex- State Experiment Station for the first 
periment state of Washington State time this year. A building will be 
College, Pullman, who conducted ex- erected at the Bushnell ranch and will 
periments throughout the summer in be of the same type as the one at 
the Wenatchee and other districts in Pullman. The insectary is a building 
regard to codling moth control. with screen sides which will be used 
The work in the Wenatchee district for the breeding of codling moths for 
is only a part of the work along this observation.” 





Washington Apple Growers 
Seek Elimination of 





Yorks seemed-to be especially strong. 
partly as a result of foreign demand. 
Including several varieties, the top 
prices of best eastern and midwestern 
fruit ranged from $7 to $11 per barrel 
in terminal markets, while Baldwins 
sold as high as $6.50 f.o.b. western 
New York points. A year ago, ship- 
pers got about $4 for Baldwins. 

Forwardings of both eastern and 
western apples increased greatly after 
the opening of the new year, but 
movement from eastern shipping dis- 
tricts is not even half as heavy as 
last winter. Output of western boxes 
and baskets is exceeding the corre- 
sponding weekly record of early 1927. 

Assuming an average wholesale 
market value of $6 per barrel, the 
38,000 cars of eastern fruit shipped by 
February 10 have an aggregate value 
of $40,000,000. If all shipments of 
western apples had been Extra Fancy 
grade and had averaged $3 per box in 
city consuming centers, the 40,000 cars 
shipped to date would represent a 
market value of $85,000,000. Assum- 
ing that 95,000 cars of apples will be 
shipped this season and that tke aver- 
age market price will be around $1500 
per carload, total shipments may have 
a combined market value of approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. How much the 
growers will receive out of this total 
amount is another story, but most ap- 
ple growers with reasonable quantities 
of fruit for market this season have 
little cause for complaint. 


Active Movement from Storage 


Large quantities of apples were 
taken from storage during January. 
By February 1, the commercial cold 
storage holdings were only 1,254,000 
barrels, 9,806,000 boxes, and 2,321,000 
bushel baskets. Combined cold stor- 
age stocks were 28 per cent lighter 
than a year ago and 19 per cent less 
than the February average for recent 
seasons. Holdings of barrels were 61 
per cent lighter than at the same time 
in 1927, and they showed even a 
greater deficiency when compared 
with the five-year average figure. The 
cold storage supply of apples in boxes 
was five per cent greater than aver- 
age for this time of the year but six 
per cent less than last season. Nearly 
two-thirds of the boxes were still in 
Pacife Coast states. Baskets have 
becn moving out so rapidly that the 
February 1 stocks were only 14 per 
cent greater than those of a year ago. 


Public Owes Big Debt to 


Bacteria 

ERE are thousands of different 
kinds of bacteria, all so small that 
they can be seen only with the aid 
of very powerful microscopes. In fact, 
they are so small that it would take 
about 3,000,000 of them to cover the 

head of a pin. 

Yet, small as they are, we could not 
live without them. While admitting 
that there are a few bacteria that 
cause disease and some others that 
are harmful if they get beyond our 
control, W. H. Wright, bacteriologist 
at the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 








Use Farmall with the 2 or 4-row planter and you 

will put in 25 to 60 acres of corn in an 8-hour 

day, and do it easily. With the 4-row culcivator 

on the Farmall (the outfit shown at the top of 

this page) you can clean the rows at the rate of 

35 acres in an 8-hour day, in early cultivating, and 
over 50 acres a day in later cultivating. 





Farmall is perfectly adapted for plowing 
and for belt work. 





Here is ideal power at haying time. Farmall with 
7-foot power-driven Farmall mower will easily 
cut 25 acres of the heaviest hay in an 8-hour day. 
By adding 2 7-foot trailer mower, as shown here, 
you can cut 50 acres, and more, in aday. At 
taking, tedding, on the sweep rake, toading, 
hauling, etc., the Farmall means new economies 
and profits. 





He is cultivating 4 rows at a time, hand- 
ling 35 to 50 acres in an 8-hour day. 







































the McCORMICK- DEERING 


FARMALL 


ARMALL is the ideal tractor for the medium or 
small-size farm as well as for larger farms. Until you 
have operated it yourself you cannot fully appreciate its 
fine work and easy handling, and its wonderful range of 
usefulness. Mr. E. S. Humphrey of Belleville,W.Va., for 


instance, writes us as follows: 









“As you know, we bought the Farmall equipment with 
the understanding that we were to be completely satisfied 
with it... Am glad to say that we are more than pleased 
with all of it. If it were not for the many things that 
can be done with this tractor, I would not have bought it, 
as “we only operate a farm of 100 acres. . . You sure hit 
the right name when you called this tractor the ‘Farmall’.” 









Gwo and 4-row planters and cultivators, mowers, sweep 
rakes, middle busters, 4-row lister cultivators, beet tools, and 
potato machines—all are made to usewith the Farmall and to 
fit the every-day farm. Farmall is equally efficient with till- 
age tools and drills, with the plow, and in all belt operations. 

Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer to demonstrate for 
you at any farm power work. Investigate Farmall farm- 
ing. Be ready for spring’s work, for plowing and tilling, 
and for planting and cultivating. 

















Write us for the booklet about the McCormick- Deering Farmall and Equipment 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ulinois 


(Incorporated) 
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the best graces of varnish and lac-. line that is being done all over the 
according to Mr. 
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Millions of farmers are 
using Zinc Insulated 
American, Royal An- 
thony and Monitor 
Fences and Banner 
Steel Posts because they 
deliver long lasting ser- 
vice at lowest cost per 
year. See Our Dealer 
in Your Community. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Birmingham, Cleveland, Worcester, Phila- 
Gelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wiikes- Barre, St. uis, 
City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
*San Francisco, *Los Angeles, *Portland, *Seattle. *United States Steel Products Company. 
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: Commercial Fruit Trade Notes 


| Markets & Narketing 





subject of discussion among New 
England apple growers and dealers. 
That much consideration is also being 
given this problem in West Virginia is 
apparent from an article in a recent 
issue of the “Weekly Market Bulletin,” 
a publication of the West Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture, from which 
we quote: “For several years West 
Virginia growers have been consider- 
ing some method of successfully com- 
peting with the fancy box apples of 
the Pacific Coast, which have had a 
strong hold on the retail markets of 
the East. As a start toward seeing 
what could be done with box apples 
in West Virginia, no fewer than 10,000 
boxes of choice mountain state fruit 
were put up this year. 

“The interest in the box pack as 
relates to marketing of apples was 
the reason for participation of state 
and federal departments of agricul- 
ture in a box-apple pack school held 
at Inwood during the past month. 
This school was in charge of the man- 
ager of a western orchard, who ar- 
ranged and operated the demonstra- 


Hina 


The package problem is a frequent bloom, while not up to early expecta. 


tions, has caused a probable increage 
in production, estimated at 12 per cent 
for oranges and 18 per cent for grape. 
fruit. This still leaves a prospective 
crop of 1,000,000 boxes below the five. 
year average of 10,200,000 boxes for 
oranges and 2,000,000 below the five. 
year average of 7,400,000 boxes for 
grapefruit. 





Yakima has shipped more than 4. 
000,000 boxes of apples, it was shown 
by comparison of the figures an- 
nounced in the weekly report of the 
Yakima Valley Traffic and Credit As- 
sociation, received at Spokane. Apple 
shipments to date were given at 5558 
cars of 756 boxes each, or 4,203,848 
boxes. Total shipments of fruit and 
vegetables for the season were 13,045 
cars, of which 8742 cars were fruit 
and 3403 cars were vegetables. 





With a bumper crop of walnuts, 
much larger than any previous crop, 
the California Walnut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, reports that 


tion packing house at Inwood as much more than 67 per cent of the nuts de- 
like western box-packing houses as livered to the first pool met the re- 
possible. A considerable number of quirements for the Diamond grade. 
fruit growers attended this school in The remainder fell within the Emerald 
person or had representatives there.” grade and off grades. The manage- 





At the Delayed-Dormant 
stage of bud-growth it is im- 
portant to control APPLE 
SCAB, SCALE and CATER- 
PILLARS, as well as APHIS. 
Combine “BLACK LEAF 
40” with lime sulphur and 
lead arsenate and control all 
these pests with one spray- 
ang. “Ask your Experiment, 
‘Station.” 

‘TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Aphis on apple 
bud at Delayed. 
Dormant stage 
Time to spray! 


Dealers Sell “Black Leaf 40” — 
“The Old Reliable’ Spray 


J Black Leaf 40° 
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Up-to-Date Information on SPRAYING Free! 


Keep in touch with the modern commercial aids that are at your command to 
help you grow better fruit that will find a more profitable market. Check the items 
in which you are interested, write your name and address plainly and send to: 


Buyers’ Service Bureau, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL, 


O SPRAYERS, or 1) DUSTERS 
(Oheck type in which interested) 
O Band, © Knapsack, [J Barrel, [ Trac- 
tio, O Compressed Air, [J Power, of about 
poacccsccces capacity. 





O SPRAY or 0( DUST MATERIALS 


O Dormant Sprays or [J Dust, [J Lime Sul- 
phur, () Oil Sprays. 


O Foliage or Summer Spray or Dust for 


0 Chewing Insects, 0 Sucking Insects, 

(Purpose for which required ) O Fungus, ( Combination Insecticide and 

Oo Orchard, ( Vineyard, [ Small Fruits. Fungicide. () Spray Chemicals in bulk, for 

a) Track crops, (] General Purpose. (If for any Dusts. (List the crops for which material is 
special purpose got listed here, mention what.) required. ) 

Name...... den ncdeWesvendsdiecescabsstisecrecsde Address......... otnese PTT TTI TL tiie 





The benefits and limitations of par- 
cel post marketing of farm products 
as disclosed in a study of the opera- 
tion of this form of selling over a 
period of 14 years are set forth by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
a publication, “Marketing Farm Prod- 
ucts by Parcel Post,” just issued by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D., C. 





Resignation of A. E. Mercker as 
chief of the New Jersey State Bureau 


ment makes the following statement: 
“Never in the history of American ag- 
riculture has a maximum crop of any 
non-perishable commodity been sold 
during the season of production and at 
prices profitable to the average pro- 
ducer. Therefore, if this season’s crop 
is entirely disposed of before next fall, 
on a basis of current prices, the asso- 
ciation will have rung up an unprece- 
dented sales record.” The association’s 
pack amounted to over 690,000 bags, 
about 85 per cent of the state’s crop, 
and 210,000 bags more than ever be- 
fore. At present prices this pack is 


of Markets to accept a position with expected to bring about $14,000,000 
the Federated Fruit and Vegetable and the value of the shelled walnuts 
Growers, Inc., has been announced. Produced from the culls is estimated 
The vacancy has been filled by War- at $1,500,000 additional. The largest 
ren W. Oley, who has been organiza- previous crop, that of 1925, amounted 
tion specialist of the Bureau of Mar- to 480,000 bags and with the shelled 
kets. — brought a return of $12,600, 








Seven hundred eighty-one cars of : 
grapes of the 1927 crop were handled The following circular letter was 
by the Chautauqua and Erie Grape sent out recently to packers, commis- 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, ion merchants and dealers in apples 
Westfield, N. Y., according to a report in New York state, by R. D. Van 
of the treasurer. Of this quantity, 64 Buran, director, Bureau of Plant In- 
per cent was sold to the trade and 36 dustry of the State Department of 
per cent to the juice factories. Grow- Agriculture and Markets: 

ers received a net sum of $669,816. | “Under the apple grading law passed 
Of the total, 22,523,690 pounds of by the last legislature, apple grades 
grapes were packed in jumbo and practically identical with grades pro- 
bushel baskets, 184,358 pounds in four- mulgated by the United States Depart- 
quart baskets, and 531,459 pounds in ment of Agriculture were promulgated 
two-quart baskets. To the juice plants by Commissioner of Agriculture and 


the association delivered 8,126,713 The law 
pounds in trays and baskets, the 
equivalent of 406 cars. A portion of 
the crop was sold under the growers’ 
pack and a portion under the associa- 
tion’s pack. The expense of selling 
amounted to $17.79 per car, $1.69 per 
ton, $27.04 per car exclusive of juice 
grapes, or an expense of 3.17 per cent 
of net sales. 





The commercial citrus crop of Flor- 
ida for the season of 1927-28 is esti- 
mated at 14,500,000 boxes, of which 


Markets, Berne A. Pyrke. 
requires that all apples sold, offered 
for sale or transported for sale in 
closed packages, must be branded 
with the name and address of the 
packer, also with the grade, minimum 
size, variety and quantity of apples 
packed within the package, Also, the 
face or shown surface of either open 
or closed packages sold, offered for 
sale or transported for sale, must be 
an average of the entire contents of 
a package as to color, quantity and 
size. 

“The law is a selling law rather 


9,200,000 will be oranges and 5,300,000 than a packing law and if apples 
grapefruit. This is fruit to move by within closed packages are below the 
rail and boat and includes the express grade or size branded thereon, even if 
movement. In carlots, this represents this is due to deterioration in quality 
24,000 cars of oranges and 14,000 cars since originally packed, the seller 
of grapefruit without the express must see that they are rebranded 2 
movement. For the past season, the lower grade, to which the contents 
commercial crop amounted to 16,600,- will conform. Failure to do this is a 
000 boxes, 9,600,000 boxes of oranges violation on the part of the seller even 
and 7,000,000 boxes of grapefruit. if he were not a party to the original 
The storm and cold damage of the packing of the apples in question. 

past season and the lack of rain dur- “Please notify parties shipping 
ing the spring months have all been apples in closed packages to you for 
factors in causing a light setting of sale, or from whom you are purchas- 
fruit from the regular bloom. The ing packed apples, to comply with this 





setting of fruit from the heavy late law. Also see to it that the packages 
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ef apples sold by you are packed and 
pranded in such a manner as to fully 
comply with the law. The. seller, 
gnder the law, can be held responsi- 
ple for the sale of misbranded or over- 
faced apples, even if said apples are 
packed in other states.” 





Marketing subjects are covered by 
recent motion pictures produced by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. One picture is entitled “Co- 
operative Marketing in the United 
States.” a picture which touches briefly 
on the history of co-operative mar- 
keting in this country, with illustrative 
seenes showing the handling of various 
commodities that are now marketed 
through producers’ organizations. 


Welis A. Sherman, who since last 
June has been serving as chief of the 
Division of Markets in the California 
Department of Agriculture under a co- 
operative arrangement between the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the California Department of 
Agriculture, will return to his duties 
in Washington in the near future as 
chief marketing specialist. in charge 
of the fruit and vegetable division. 
Burke H. Critchfield, who has been 
representing the bureau in California, 
will succeed Mr. Sherman as chief of 
the California Division of Markets. 





The fourth summer session of the 
American Institute of Co-operation will 
be held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. July 9 
to August 4, 1928. The trustees have 
decided to hold the fourth session on 
the Pacific Coast as the result of the 
invitation of the University of Cali- 
fornia, sponsored by practically every 
co-operative association in that state. 





A recent estimate indicates about a 
50 per cent avocado crop in California. 
Most of this is made up of the early 
varieties, Fuerte and Puebla. For this 
reason, prices are satisfactory, and 
with careful distribution of the crop 
there should be little change in prices 
during the next six months. 





The canning of fruits in the state of 
Washington has increased about 100 
per cent in 10 years, and that of 
vegetables approximately 250 per cent 
in the same time. The record in 
canned fruits was reached in 1926, and 
that of vegetables in 1925. There are 
55 canneries in the state with an an- 
nual output valued at $15,000,000. 





Trustees of the Wenatchee District 
Co-operative Association, Wenatchee, 
Wash., are considering the possibili- 
ties of new means of disposing of cull 
apples. Certain information and sug- 
gestions regarding canning apples 
were presented at the December 
meeting and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a report and pre- 
sent it at the next meeting. 

A number of canning concerns in 
the Northwest have revised their plan 
of operation so as to include co-opera- 
tive features and to put themselves in 
position to borrow money through the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank at 
low rates of interest. One question 
before the Wenatchee District Co-op- 
erative Association is whether it 
would be more desirable to establish 
its own cannery or to employ one of 
the co-operative canning establish- 
ments. 





The Pomfret-Chautauqua and Erie 
Grape Growers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Inc., Fredonia, N. Y., marketed 
grapes to the value of $102,837 dur- 
ing the 1927 season. entire 
amount was distributed among the 
rowers, the expense of operating the 
association being met in connection 
with the handling of side lines, such 
as feeds, fertilizers, salt, spraying 
materials, posts and wire for fences, 
and vineyard supplies. 

Approximately one-half the grapes 


were marketed in 12-quart baskets, 
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about two-fifths went to the juice fac- 
tories, and about one-tenth of the 
total quantity was marketed in two- 
quart baskets, which were packed in a 
central packing house. The year 
closed with net earnings of $1950 and 
@ surplus of $3535. 





For the first time in five years the 
United States is faced with underpro- 
duction in the cider vinegar industry, 
according to a statistical survey made 
by the American Cider Vinegar Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The associa- 
tion states that barrelage figures of 
stocks on hand, including carry-overs. 
as submitted on December 31 by prac- 
tically all cider vinegar manufacturers 
east of the Mississippi River, showed 
a deficit of approximately 7,000,000 
gallons. This indicates that there is 
actually on hand now less cider than 
the average consumption over a period 
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try. Regarding this over-production 
and the prospects of shortage for the 
coming year, the report says: “In 
1924 over-production amounted to ap- 
proximately 57 per cent, while in 
1925 and 1926 it was approximately 33 
per cent, which figures must be com- 
pared with the present deficit. If there 
is an average vegetable and pickle 
crop during the coming season, and 
conditions point to largely increased 
acreage, there unquestionably will be 
a strong sellers’ market on cider vine- 
gar beginning with the consuming 
season.” Reports from Pacific Coast 
cider vinegar manufacturers for last 
year’s production indicate approxi- 
mately half the barrelage of previous 
years. 





An intensive advertising campaign 
for Sunkist grapefruit is running on 
the Pacific Coast, using newspapers. 





of several years. Bumper apple crops radio, store demonstrations and dealer 
since 1923 resulted in general over- service. Weekly insertions with illus- 
production in the cider vinegar indus- trations are scheduled in newspapers 
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for four months, telling of the supe- 
rior quality and healthfulness of 
Sunkist grapfruit. A dinner hour 
program is being broadcast ‘weekly 
over a network of stations; recipe 
books are being distributed, and 
dealer service men are helping retail 
dealers display Sunkist grapefruit for 
sale. 





The California Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association has added two 
new packs to its line of prunes and 
apricots. Sunsweet prunes can now 
be had in celophane wraps, as a com- 
panion to the carton prune, one being 
a two-pound package of medium sized 
fruit and the other a pound of large 
prunes. The apricot offering is of 
1i ounces. Both fruits are branded 
Sunsweet. Deliveries to distributers 
are now being made. General Man- 
ager J. M. Parker, who displayed the 
two packs in Chicago, was told that 
they would be big sellers through re- 
tail channels 
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Plate Glass 





In every 


Body by FISHER 


HERE is nothing which more clearly reflects Fisher quality than the fact 

that genuine, selected, polished plate glass is used in all closed Bodies by 
Fisher.— You will quickly realize the higher quality of Fisher bodies if you 
compare the richness and clearness of the plate glass used, with the lesser at- 
tractiveness of “crystal plate”—which is not plate glass at all —The plate glass 
used in Fisher Bodies differs from common glass in that it is thoroughly 
ground and polished on both sides, providing clear, true vision. It is, of 





course, far more ex- 








pensive. “Crystal” glass 
sometimes distorts the 
vision. To the eyes 
which {ook through it, 
objects appear distorted, 
taking on a wavy or mis- 
shapen appearance. Dis- 
tortion of this kind is un- 
pleasant, and sometimes 
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The used in Fisher windows and windshields is 
manufactured by the National Plate Glass Company, 2 
Fisher unit, one of the world’s largest producers of gen- 
uine plate glass. Its main factory is amid the white silica 


pert ne Sennen Daan nape. 
ient of plate glass.— All edges are ground and poli 
with special machinery toeliminate all roughness. 
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The safe way 


THE chemicals that you use in 
spraying fruit trees are always 
irritating to your throat. They 
may injure your lungs and im- 
pair your health—unless you 
protect yourself. Always wear 
a Dr. Willson’s Dust and Spray 
Mask when you’re spraying, 
treating seed, threshing, or doing 
any other dangerous or dusty 
work! This efficient health-pro- 
tector sells for only $2.25. Com- 
fortable. Allows free breathing, 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write to us direct and we will 
send it c.o.p. Address Willson 
Goggles, Inc., 203 Washington 
St., Reading, Pa., U.S.A. 


DR. WILLSON’S 
DUST AND 
SPRAY MASK 


LATHAM “*2ixt= 





The country’s greatest raspberry 
has been crowned king of the late 
reds by the American Pomological 
Society which recently awarded it the 
Wilder Silver medal. Write for our 
new low prices on Mosaic Free stock. 


DANIELS NURSERY CoO., 
Long Lake, Minnesota 


more profit 
from your 
apple crop 


At least fifteen percent of your apple 
crop will be unmarketable under- 
grades. Will you lose this 15 %—or con- 
vert it into farm-made fruit products that 
yield better profits than top grade apples? 
With Mt. Gilead equipment you can make apple 
jelly, apple butter and fresh filtered cider that 
i draw a profitable trade right to your door. 
pment is not costly; labor involved is slight. 
Mount Gilead Hydraulic Cider Presses get every 
last drop of juice. They have been famous since 
1877 for their simplicity and efficiency. And 
other M t Gilead ip t is equally practi- 
cal. Of special interest to cider makers is the new 
Mt. Gilead Fresh Cider Filter. Removes every 
trace of p and sedi t without heating, 
and leaves the cider clear and sparkling but other- 
wise unchanged. Makes fresh cider as attractive 
im appearance as it is appetizing in flavor. 
if you own an orchard or o ti ti i 
mill you will find Me. Gilead equipment profitable, 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MEG. CO. 
806 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the NEW 


out Cilbad 


POWER. SPRAYERS 
To bonafide orchardists 
we offer a FREE sub- 

* cription to Orchard Pro- 

ducts News. Check the coupon if 

you want it, 














Name 


Address 


~-Fresh Juice Filters ---Hydraulic Cider Presses 
--Orchard Prod. News ...Apple Butter, etc. equip. 
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equipped with radios and the other 
things most desired. Nearly everyone 
is familiar with the enormous saving 
in the cost of manufacturing: articles 
during recent years by turning them 
out in large quantities with highly 
efficient equipment, as compared with 
the cost of hand produced goods of 
a few generations ago. The cost of 
our present day automobile is only 4 
fraction of the cost of the early 
models. Mass production makes jt 
possible for all of us to have more of 
the things which add to the comfort 
and well being of the individual. 

It is possible that there are farms 
that are unbalanced as far as equip. 
ment is concerned; they have too 
much equipment for the particular 
area or type of farming. The same 
thing is true of some manufacturing 
plants. However, I believe every 
fruit grower recognizes that to pro. 
duce apples on a large scale he must 
have a different sort of equipment than 
if he has a small orchard. There are 
types of farming where the number 
of workmen required on a large area 
is found by simply multiplying the 
number of workmen on a small area 
by the number of times the area is 
increased. An example is the old 
method of handling the cotton crop, 
which required on an average one 
man and family to take care of about 
25 acres. The planter who had 500 
acres of land could easily determine 
the number of negro families needed 
by dividing 500 by 25. 

When the method outlined is fol- 
lowed by either the cotton planter or 
fruit grower, he does not take into 
consideration the increased efficiency 
of modern machinery. It would be 
folly for the man who has a few trees, 
and who is equipped with hand spray- 
ers and other devices designed to be 
used when there is small production, 
to assume that the same sort of equip- 
ment would be satisfactory if he went 
into the fruit business on a large 
scale 

It is just as illogical for the farmer 
to assume that he can compete with 
other farmers in production with out- 
of-date, inadequate machines as it is 
for the manufacturer to assume that 
he can compete by the use of old 
equipment. By the use of modern ma- 
chines in the factory or on the farm, 
we have mass production, we have 
more units produced by each individ- 
ual, and a higher standard of living 
is assured. 











: when the wiring is being planned 
Electric Power for Farmers Sion tems Gaeass ts ae 
i GOES without saying that grain chased in the immediate future. Pro- 

‘ farmers, dairy farmers and fruit vide a special wiring circuit for the 
growers alike want electric service. range and for the larger motors. Pro- 
They want it as a source of energy vide wall and floor outlets in the liv- 
for light and power in the home. They ing room to permit the use of con- 
realize its advantages in improving veniences such as the vacuum 
the farm home and making it the ideal cleaner, floor polisher, the radiant 
place in which to live. Farmers know heater and fan; outlets in the dining 
the value of electricity as a source of room and kitchen for the dish washer, 
power and appreciate its advantages the coffee percolator, frying pan, the 
over other sources of power. Al- waffle iron, etc.; and outlets in the 
though this is true, it is also true that bedrooms for heating pads, curling 
farmers who bave had electric serv- irons, immersion water heaters, etc. 
ice in the past have made so little use In every wiring installation the job 
of it that it has been a burden to the should meet the requirements of the 
power companies to supply electric National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
service to them. The income from Every electrician is familiar with 
farm lines in the past has not paid a their code. Extreme care should be 
sufficient return to justify their exist- observed to see that the wiring is 
ence, adequate to take care of all future 
To justify the extension of rural uses of electricity, as well as meet 
electric lines, the farmers must use the standard requirements as given 
sufficient current to make it pay them in the code. 
as well as the power companies. The The matter of safety should not be 
majority of the power companies are overlooked in providing adequate 
to be commended for their attitude switches to turn on and turn off the 
toward the extension of electric lights. The location of switches 
power lines into the country. In a should be such that they are con- 
number of states, they are making venient and may be readily found. 
a conscientious effort to determine Whenever a room may be entered 
the facts about the use of electricity from opposite sides, a switch should 
on the farm. They have co-operated be provided at each point. There is 
with the experiment stations by sup- always danger of an accident in stum- 
plying funds for investigational work, bling through a dark room to locate 
and already a great many practical a switch. This is also true of hall- 
uses of electricity on the farm have ways and stairways. 
been tested. For certain lights it may be desir- 
That a forward looking attitude is able to control them from more than 
being taken by the electric power two points; this can be easily done 
companies is evidenced by their inter- by the use of two three-point switches 
est in developing a rate that will en- and one or more four-point switches. 
courage the use of electricity for all A yard light is a good example of 
power purposes on the farm. The Where it is desirable to have switches 
rural rates in the past have been de- at more than two points. With 
veloped on the basis of the small proper switches the light may be 
amount of electricity that has been either turned on or off at the back 
used in the past. The rural rate of door, at the barn, at the front gate, or 
the future will be based on a larger from other points. 
use of electricity and therefore the Most of the older houses were 
cost per unit of electricity will be Wired with knob and tube wiring, the 
greatly reduced. One can readily un- Wire being passed through floor joists 
derstand this if we think of the de- in porcelain tubes and fastened at in- 
livery of ice to the country; if only tervals to porcelain knobs. With this 
small quantities were used, the charge System of wiring in houses already 
would necessarily have to be high per built, the wires that are passed 
100 pounds to cover the losses in de- @round corners and through walls are 
livery and the delivery charges. How- encased in flexible conduit or loom. 
ever, if large quantities were delivered At the present time, the tendency in 
at one time, the cost per 100 pounds Wiring old houses is to use BX cable, 
could be greatly reduced. So it is in Which consist of two or three wires 
the delivery of electricity to the farm; Tubber insulated and encased in a 
by the use of large quantities of elec- flexible spiral steel tube. The BX 
tricity the cost per unit can be re- cable is attached to the outlet boxes 
duced. and switch boxes by means of clamps. 
The possibilities for the use of elec. In many new houses the wire is 
tricity from power lines is indeed encased in rigid iron conduit or pipe. 
bright. With power line extension The conduit is installed and fastened 
and improved unit electric plants, to outlet boxes by means of lock nuts, 
2 farm located at any place may have making a permanent installation. The 
electricity. wires are then drawn through the compared with the use of a first-class 
conduits by means of a narrow steel machine is certainly false economy, as 
tape. well as poor management. 

It is considered best practice to use When the tools are being taken into 
conduit in wiring barns or wherever the field to do the spring work is 2 
there is need of protecting the wire good time to make a mental note of 
from dust or dampness, or when it what should have been done to put 
might come in contact with hay or them into first-class condition after 
other inflammable material. they were last used, with a resolve to 
do it next time. It would be better to 
do even more than make a mental! 
resolve. Mark it down on the calen- 
dar as a reminder. A work calendar is 
nothing more than an ordinary calen 
dar with some reminders to do it now. 
We are all filled with good intentions, 
but unless we actually execute them, 
we do not put the machinery in shape. 
Reminders help some. 

Some plows are not going to scour 
so well this spring as when they were 
last used, for the simple reason that 
they were neglected. A rusty plow 
makes plowing difficult, time is wasted 
in cleaning the plows and in polishing 
the moldboards to get reasonably good 
results. A good job of plowing cannot 
be done with a plow that does not 
allow the furrow to slip smoothly from 





Attention to Equipment 
Improves Efficiency 


HRIFT in the care of machiner) 

and equipment has been set apart 
as one of the important essentials 
affecting the financial success of a 
farmer. Cost of machinery repair is 
one of the items of expense that must 
be carefully considered, and the condi- 
tion of the machine is an important 
factor in farm operating efficiency. To 
economize on equipment or neglect it 
to a degree that the use of a particu- 
lar machine becomes a time waster as 





Wiring for Electricty 


AREFUL ATTENTION must be 
given to the matter of wiring if 
the greatest value of electricity is to 
be realized. Many of the benefits 
derived from electrical conveniences 
are not known in many homes due to 
lack of attention to the job of wiring 
and providing adequate outlets for 
making connections. 

When the use of electricity in the 
home was in its beginning, a drop 
light in the center of each room with- 
out a control switch was commonly 
found. To remedy such a condition 
in an old house requires a lot of un- 
necessary expense, since it is more 
costly to make changes and additions 
in an old house than it is to provide 
for them when the house is first built. 
It is essential, therefore, that in 
new houses that are being built pro- 
vision be made for ceiling, wall, floor 
and table appliances and fixtures. 
There are many appliances now avail- 





Mass Production in Farming 


THE PRINCIPLE of mass produc- 
tion is being put into effect by an 
increasingly large number of farmers 
each year as they adopt new ma- 
chines of production and new meth- 
ods. To produce any product in fairly 
large quantities at lowest cost, it ig 
necessary that adequate machines be 
provided so that the labor cost may 
be reduced to a minimum. The keen 
competition in production puts the 
man with proper equipment at a de- 
cided advantage, whether he is in the 
field or in the factory. 
Mass production in the industries 
has made it possible for a large per 
cent of our American families to have 





Power Spreyers for Orchards...... ores 


able that should be kept in mind automobiles and have their homes the moldboard, Plows that were pro- 
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tected by shelter and a good coat of 
grease after they were last used. will 
‘pot be power wasters this spring. 

Some disk harrows are not going to 
be sharpened when taken into the field 
this spring, because their condition 
was forgotten. Some _ spike-toothed 
harrows will not do as good a job as 
they might because the teeth have not 
_peen looked after. Most harrow teeth 
peed some attention after considerable 
use. 

There is no question but that the 
farmer who makes the most money 
with a tractor is the farmer who is 
able to keep it in first-class condition 
without calling on a high-priced me- 
chanic. Some tractors are not going 
to run as well as they should this 
spring because they were not carefully 
overhauled during the slack season. 
During the rush of spring work is not 
the proper time to repair tractors; 
‘powever, it might be necessary as a 
result of neglect. 

The sprayer may not have worked 
100 per cent perfect when the first 
spray was applied. If it did not, it 
was probably necessary to stop and 
clean up the pump and renew the 
leathers and valves. The sprayer that 
is looked after at the end of the sea- 
gon will be ready when needed again. 
Community or co-operative sprayer 
outfits are just as liable to be neglected 
as the ones individually owned. 

Accuracy in planting depends to a 
large extent on the condition of the 
equipment. This is equally true of the 
corn planters, potato planters, grain 
drills and other types of drills and 
planters. Some attention should be 
given to calibration to see that the 
potato drill actually plants a peck to 
the acre when it is set for that amount 
and that the corn planter actually 
plants three kernels to the hill when a 
three-kernel plate is selected. Such 
tests can and should be made before 
the machine is taken into the field. 
If you do not know how to do this, 
get instructions for your particular 
machine from the implement dealer or 
manufacturer. 

The importance of proper care of 
machines cannot be over-emphasized. 
However, no fruit grower should spend 
so much of his time in the care of his 
machines that they become time 
wasters instead of time savers. When 
old machines get into the class of be- 
ing time wasters, they should be dis- 
carded and replaced by new ones. 





Glass Substitutes 


UCH has been written about the 

use of glass substitutes of various 
kinds for use on cold frames, hot beds 
and for the front of poultry houses. 
While I have not had a lot of experi- 
ence with this type of material, the 
experience I have had is not as favor- 
able as given in many reports. No 
doubt, there are types of glass substi- 
tute on the market that give satisfac- 
tory service; however, it would pay 
to be cautious in the purchase of this 
material, since some of it is not prov- 
ing satisfactory. 

Several years ago when one variety 
of glass substitute came on the mar- 
ket, a sample was secured and it was 
tacked onto a frame and placed on a 
roof, where it was exposed to ‘the 
weather. This particular type of glass 
substitute was:made of wire screen of 
apparently a poor quality and coated 
with a transparent gelatinous-like ma- 
terial. After the sample, which was 
two square yards, had been on the roof 
for a period of six months, it was ex- 
amined, and much to our surprise, it 
was found that the screen was all that 
was left; the action of the weather 
had removed all of the coating. After 
@ year and a half on the roof, the 
sereen wire had entirely rusted away 
and the frame was all that was left, 
except a little rust. 

Another variety of this glass substi- 
tute which came to my attention was 
Made of cloth that was impregnated 
with some kind of material which 
Made it somewhat transparent and 
Partially waterproof. This material 
Was used to cover the scratch shed of 
& poultry house. It was put on during 

winter for early spring use. I 
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six months after it was put on, and 
it was entirely ruined. 

If any of the readers of this maga- 
zine expect to purchase such materials 
for late winter and early spring use, 
they should take special pains to see 
that the material they buy is not 
like the two varieties described above. 
If any of you have had experience 
with materials of this kind that would 
be helpful to others, we would like to 
hear from you. 

The following comments appear in 
an item from one of the colleges of 
agriculture: 

“When glass substitutes are used in 
front of a chicken house, the cloth or 
screen should be nailed to a light frame 
which will fit tightly in the opening 
left in the house wall. One practical 
poultryman says he likes to have one 
sash of one window of glass so he 
can see out while working in the 
chicken house. He also likes to have 
one sash of muslin to give additional 
ventilation. He would make the other 
two or three windows of glass substi- 
tutes, made as suggested above. He 
takes the frames out entirely in the 


summer time and stores them away 
carefully. He also takes them out on 
very warm days in winter to let the 
house dry out as much “possible.” 

It is quite possible that a glass sub- 
stitute would last for a good many 
years if put in a vertical position as 
mentioned in this case. However, if 
used on a scratching shed or used to 
cover a hot bed, its lasting qualities 
would no doubt be impaired. 





Electric Dish Washer 


ONSIDERABLE time and effort are 

required to do the job of dish 
washing. The electric dish washer is 
being developed to change this work 
from a disagreeable chore to a pleasant 
task. Any job that needs to be done 
by. hand upwards of a thousand times 
a year has possibilities for motor ap- 
plication. In tests made by the Imli- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the electric dish washer saved between 
30 and 35 per cent of the total time 
required to wash all the dishes over 
the hand method; however, only 75 to 


19 


85 per cent of the dishes could be 
washed in it. Twenty-five to 40 per 
cent more water was used in washing 
the dishes by the electric dish washer 
than by hand. The electric washer 
was not entirely satisfactory, since 
the dishes were not always thoroughly 
cleaned. The dish washer was oper- 
ated once a day where it was used by 
a family of four persons, and three 
times a day by a family of seven per- 
sons. The electric energy used per 
month was a small item, ranging from 
one and one-half to five kilowatt hours. 





Foolish Questions 


Nick: “Did your watch stop when 
you dropped it on the cement walk 
the other day?” 

Nack: “Sure! 
went through?” 


Did you think it 





“And were you little once like I am, 
grandpa?” “Of course, my boy. “Gee, 
you musta been a scream with those 
glasses and whiskers!” 








saw it during the summer, less than 


CHRYSLER > 


DeLuxe Sedan - + «= ~ 


Great New Chrysler “62” 


Business Coupe - + + «+ 
Roadster (with rumble seat)>  « 
Touring oeeee @ 
Two-Door Sedan -«- « « 
Coupe (with rumble seat) + ¢ 
Four-Door Sedan «+ « « 
Landau Sedan «+ « « « 


Illustrious New Chrysler “72” 
Two-Pass. Coupe (with rumble seat). $1545 


Royal Sedan - + + « « 


Sport Roadster (with rumble seat) 


Four-Passenger Coupe - 
Town e.6- e508 Te 


Convertible Coupe (with ramble seat) 


Crown Sedan - + + « « 


New 112 h. p. Imperial “80” 


Roadster (with rumble seat) 
Five-Passenger Sedan - 
Town Sedan - + « « 
Seven-Passenger Sedan 
Sedan Limousine - - 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to current Fed- 
er past ea Chrysler dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All have the additional protection 
ected kalckie Srometclseakirne. 


DeLuxe Coupe (with rumble seat) 
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You can now buy a Chry- 





unchanged — at 


the sensational new lower 
prices of *670 and upwards. 


In no other make can you ob- 
tain such outstanding value. 


Because no other builder of 
motor cars combines such vol- 
oduction with Stand- 
ardized Quality of engineering 
and precision manufacturing. 


See the Chrysler line at these 


new lower prices. Select the car 


° + $2795 
2 « 2945 
a> 2998 ‘ 1 
e ¢ 3075 its. price. 
2 + 3495 
We are 


satisfied 


to buy a C 


which best fits your particular 
need. Inspect it. Test it. Com- 
pare it with any other car of 


itive you will be 
at the only way to 
obtain Chrysler’s superior per- 
formance, ane and value is 
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for Testing FARE 
-RedGold 


Sugar Saver 
Strawberries 


ere the result of 
many years of 

strawberry breed- 
ing. Wehavecounted 














6 1-2 ins. 43 berries, buds and 
Around blossoms on a single fruit 
stalk, with eleven stalks on one plant, the tall- 


est measuring 15/2 inches and so stout and 
sturdy they held the big berries up out of the 
dirt and made picking a pleasure. Largest 

GOLD berry to date measured 8!7. inches 
around. The berries are very sweet and meaty 
with the old fashioned 


Wild Strawberry Flavor 


and only require one-half of amount of sugar 
for making the highest grade preserves, mak- 
ing a saving of a full pound of sugar to each 
quart of berries. 

Write today and we will send youa pair of big, 
fat RED GOLD plants FREE at planting 
time. Send 10 centsfor packing and mailing 
expense, or not, as you pam, A postal will 
bring them with our catalogue describing our 
entire line of Hardy “Blizzard Belt” Profit 
Making New Fruits, Ornamentals, etc., etc, 


TheGardnerNursery Co. 
Box 8124 Osage, Iowa 






















SHAW rracror 
Pays for Itself! 


one cagon LS oh ay 3 
on. Light, st i 
torun. Does work of6men’ Ecos 
gy 3 — an hour 
‘ate. mpact, narrow 
built. Several models—single or 
twin engines, walking or ridi 
types. Gauge wheel. Patent 
control. Our gusrastes protects you. 
Fre Booker 
SHAW Mrc pas 
le MPANY 
140% 5 Front St. 
GAL EBBURG, 






The SHAW plows, 
cultivates, seeds, 
every 


garden 


Rane 
mae 





Bandy 
Reverse 
Gear— 
ean be equipped 
with a reverse. 
Fine for plowing - 
among roots, 
forward. 
orlds of power 


‘WRITE 
TODAY! 






FACS 


HAYES 
Sprayer 


The HAYES New underslung trucks 
and cut-under front wheels give you, 
for the first time in any power sprayer 
—compactness, long life, spraying effi- 
ciency, and above all an assurance 
that there is practically no danger of 
tipping on steep hill sides. The New 
HAYES goes anywhere that a team or 
tractor can travel. Before you buy 
any sprayer, read about these new 
models and 50 others described in our 
catalog. Write for it. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
857 Sixth Street, Dept. 57, Galva, lil. 
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MONG the large list of fruits phate of ammonia per bush, applied In using dust, the applications are 
grown in this country, the cur- before the leaves open in the spring. applied at similar times, bearing ip 
rant is one of the most un- With many fruits we can get by mind that in rainy seasons the applica. 
important. with some profit on comparatively tions should be made more often. 
There are no statistics showing how lean soils, but with currant produc- With our principal planting—the 
much of this fruit is consumed, as its tion fertility is vital to the success London Market and Prince Albert— 
aggregate worth is not large enough of the enterprise and unless we have we have never been troubled with 
to be of any economic concern. The it in the soil, it must be supplied in shot hole fungus. These varieties are 
visitor to the average fruit market liberal amounts. The currant requires apparently immune from the disease. 
during the currant season, which fertility and clean cultivation and, But with the Wilder, Childs, Ruby, 
extends over a period of four to six having this, the young plantation will Perfection, or Fays Prolific, the shot 
weeks, rarely notes any considerable produce profitable crops for a time hole fungus creates great havoc 
amount of the product on display. without ss but vec ~~ plants unless properly sprayed. 
This indicates that there is only @ become older yearly pruning becomes 
limited demand for the currant. a vital necessity. Few Commercial Varieties 
There are not a great many varie- 


cana onan: arte oe Pruning ties of currants of commercial worth. 


supremacy of.currant jelly over other 
jelly products, and many know the With most varieties the fruit is We are growing four, but the Childs 
very satisfactory results obtained from borne on wood older than one year. Ruby so closely resembles the Wilder 
blending the currant with other fruits, As the wood becomes older, the fruit that they are practically identical. 
notably the red raspberry; yet a small spurs are constantly being borne in The Wilder is the first variety to 
quantity of this is sufficient to supply heavier clusters until it is impossible yjpen. This variety bears its crop of 
the demands of the average consumer. to obtain a desirable product even jarge berries in long bunches, making 
As a matter of fact, a few bushels with other conditions ideal. Hence jf easy to pick the fruit. The London 
will supply a fair sized community. the first reason for pruning: removal Market follows the Wilder in ripening. 
Knowing as we do that this fruit of the old wood that has reached its while this berry is not as large as the 
can be successfully raised over a very limit of desirable production. If left Wilder, it is a very desirable variety, 
wide area, it would seem unreason- entirely to its own development, the pecause it is the fastest grower and 
able that there should be much plant would finally fill up with this eogmes into profitable production 
chance of profit from producing the old wood and have no room left for gooner than the other varieties. It 
currant on a commercial scale. Yet I growth, but as soon as the old bears quite profusely on one-year-old 
venture the assertion that over the branches are removed, thrifty new wood, and when properly pruned and 
period of the past 40 years, the cur- suckers spring up, and it is this fact fertilized, the product is very fine. 
rant, properly grown in favorable loca- that we recognize in determining our Probably the latest ripening currant 
tions, has shown more seasons of course of pruning. of commercial value is the Prince 
profitable production than any of our The whole process of pruning Albert. This variety is rather tardy in 
other fruits. Why this has been true resolves itself into a constant rehabili- coming into bearing but is a regular 
in the past and probably will be in tation of the plant. As a general producer. The berry is medium to 
the future will be treated in a later rule, with a majority of the currant large in size and is usually borne on 
paragraph. varieties, it is not desirable to leave long bunches. It remains firm for a 
It is obvious that in order to profit- the old wood any longer than five long time after turning red and is a 
ably produce this fruit in,any consid- years, and I am inclined to think that very good shipper, This variety is very 
erable quantities, the location must be four years is preferable. With one desirable in sections where the sour 
within reasonably quick and cheap variety that we grow—the London cherry is grown in quantities, as it 
access to large centers of consump- Market—it is not desirable to leave can be harvested after the main crop 
tion. The fruit can be handled in car wood older than three years. So in of cherries is gone. ° 
lots under refrigeration, but there is g general way if we try to work out There are other varieties that we 
seldom a demand for it in that manner. a rule for this pruning, it would run do not grow, notably Fays Prolific and 
In 1926 we sold to a Philadelphia something like this: Each year cut Perfection, but our three varieties 
party a carload of currants, but this away the older wood that shows an afford a continuous harvest of about 
yy tenga ste “d + oe undesirable condition for production five weeks. 
0 © crop in their nearby localities. gnd leave about three thrifty new , 
The common method of distribution is suckers for future panlee Mla wg This, Interplanting with Tree Fruits 
The fact that the currant develops 


through the commission houses in jjke all rules, must be tempered by 
large centers. the judgment of the operator, depend- to perfection in shade makes it possi- 
Culture of the Currant ing on the condition of the individual ble to interplant with some tree fruits, 
plant, always keeping in mind the apple, pear and sweet cherry being 

The currant bush is very hardy and object to be obtained in the operation. the best. As a general proposition, 
can be grown. in sections where the ; the wisdom of interplanting may be 
winter temperatures are too low for Planting Distances questionable, as the presence of the 
some of our other fruits; but on ac- The method of laying out the cur- currants will interfere with the proper 
count of the blossom appearing 80 rant plantation is of some importance. care of the tree fruits. Yet there is 
early in the spring, it must be planted The main fact to recognize is that no doubt but that with a rich loam 
on our best air-drained locations, trom 30 to 40 square feet is sufficient foundation, the maximum net profit 
where the early frosts are least liable space for the full development of the per azre can be obtained in this 
to strike. individual plant. Other than that, we manner. 

It is somewhat particular as to soils, ean arrange the distance to suit the The package most usually used in 
Probably growing to its greatest per- convenience of cultivation and spray- Michigan for the currant is the 16- 
fection in a deep clay loam. We have jing. quart case. On account of the nature 
some that are performing well in @ Most of our plantings are five by of the fruit, growing as {ft does in 
heavy red clay, but this soil is difficult eight feet, a method that is very satis- loose bunches, too much stress cannot 
to till and should be avoided if a loam factory with our heavy soils, because be placed upon the necessity of care- 
is obtainable. by this method we can cultivate one fully filling and settling the boxes 

Many of our fruits can be thrown way with two-horse tools. But the when packing. Otherwise, the cases 
into an unfruitful condition by over- thing which we neglected to do, and will arrive on the market with a half- 
feeding or severe pruning. With the which for the maximum efficiency filled appearance. A 16-quart case of 
currant, I have never noted any con- should always be done, is to leave at currants should weigh at least 21 
dition where over-feeding has inter- intervals a wider space to allow the pounds. 
fered with fruit production. free passage of a power sprayer. The amount of labor necessary to 
I have, however, seen some very While the plants were young, we had harvest the crop will readily be 
striking results from the use of no trouble getting through the rows, realized when it is known that one 
fertilizers, especially the nitrates. but now we are obliged to use dust, operator picks only from three to six 
—— it — to give the plantation applied with a hand duster, a some- cases per day. 

@ heavy coating of barnyard manure, what more expensive but still efficient 

with the addition of a little commer- method of controlling the pests. Ina The Question of Over-Production 
cial nitrate each year, we would prob- good loam, probably the nearest one The question of over-production is 
ably have an ideal fertilizing program. could get to an ideal planting would of universal concern among growers 
It is entirely probable that the addi- be six by six feet with every eighth of all kinds of fruits. The over-pro- 
me 2 cg phosphate and potash row omitted. duction condition is occurring con- 
would give better results, but of this stantly in some agricultural products 
we have no definite knowledge. We Enemies of the Currant with temporarily disastrous results to 
do know, however, that with a good The main enemies of the currant in the producer. It is logical that these 
loam surprising results can be ob- this community are the currant worm, over-production periods should occur 
tained by the liberal use of the shot hole fungus, and European and with all kinds of fruits, and it would 
nitrates. Of course, there is a limit San Jose scales. The scales are con- seem that once this condition was 
to the profitable amount that can be trolled with dormant lime and sulphur reached, it must continue for a long 
used, as such as the plant is unable spray; the currant worms with lime time, on account of the comparative 
to assimilate will be more or less and sulphur combined with arsenate of permanency of fruit plantations. 
wasted, but all that the plant can use lead, or with Bordeaux mixture applied However, in actual practice, the 
will be returned many fold in profit just after the blossoming period, and duration of the over-production 
through the excellency of the fruit the shot hole fungus by two or three periods are surprisingly short, due 
produced. We have been using from later applications at about two-week undoubtedly to the fact that the 


— 





one-quarter to one-half pound of sul- intervals. grower, either intentionally or through 
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necessity, neglects an unprofitable 
gndertaking. A little neglect. of fruit 
orchards very. materially reducésg pro- 
duction, and should this over-produc- 
tion period continue’for a few years, 
this neglect becomes so pronounced 

to permanently reduce the produc- 
jng possibilities of the orchards. 

With the currant, any considerable 

ect means practical annihilation 
of the plantation, as the neglected 
currant plant cannot be profitably 
rejuvenated. 

Hence we have the reason for the 
fact that over-production periods of 
this fruit are very short—usually not 
more than two years 

Commercial currant production is 
yery interesting and, with a good loca- 
tion and soil, supplemented with intel- 
ligent operation, can be made 
profitable. 





Reader of Fruit Grower Pre- 
pares Bulletin on Alabama 
Agriculture 


C A. SIMPSON, a reader of the 
*AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
located at Semmes, Ala., is the author 
of a new bulletin called “Farming 
Facts” recently published by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mobile, Ala. 
Mr. Simpson was formerly connected 
with the Department of Agriculture 
and is therefore well qualified to pre- 
pare a publication of this kind. The 
illustrations are excellent. The mate- 
rial is presented in a convincing, mat- 
ter-of-fact way. The bulletin is thor- 
oughly trustworthy and does far more 
justice to the agriculture of that sec- 
tion than bulletins of the spectacular 
type which have been printed so often 
in the past. It will undoubtedly exert 
a good influence among those who read 
it, and it should prove a real aid in 
directing public attention to the agri- 
cultural possibilities of that promising 
section of our country. 





First Pressure Spray Pump 


THE SPRAY PUMP shown below is 
said to be the first high pressure 
outfit made for spraying purposes. It 
was the first pump built by the Bean 
Spray Pump Company and is now 
kept in the store rooms of the com- 
pany at San Jose, Calif., where it is 
viewed with great interest by many 
visitors. 
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The Relation of Root Growth 
to Top Growth 
(Continued from page 11) 


havior of this plant seems to indicate 
that it is adaptable to this country, 
and the indications are that it may 
serve as a rootstock on which may be 
grafted other varieties, and that possi- 
bly it may require less water than the 
roots in use at present. Grape grow- 
ers in the irrigated districts are learn- 
ing that the least water that can be 
used without injurious effects results 
in producing grapes of the best 
quality. 

From all parts of the earth where 
conditions are similar to those of the 
Southwest, explorers and scientists 
are sending seeds and trees for test- 
ing under the keen eyes of observers 
trained to detect possible economic 
values. This institution is not estab- 
lished for profit and will not be operat- 
ed for profit. It is primarily carried 
on in the interest of scientific re- 
search. The institution has been in 
operation but three years and although 
some very important facts have been 


established, the indications are that 
still more rapid progress will be made 
in the future and that the.Southwest 
Arboretum will become one of the 
best known and most valuable institu- 
tions of its kind in existence. 





Breeding New Fruit 


HE METHODS followed at the 

New York Experiment Station at 
Geneva in the breeding of new vari- 
eties of fruit briefly described in a 
recent publication of the station which 
is available free of charge to any- 
one interested. The pamphlet is 
well illustrated and the account of 
the methods used at the station has 
been prepared by Richard Wellington, 
associate horticulturist, who has done 
much of the actual crossing in the sta- 
tion orchards. 

“This brief circular has been pre- 
pared to answer questions as to how 
new varieties of fruit are produced, 
how varieties of the several hardy 
fruits are crossed, and how seeds and 
seedlings are handled in the fruit 
breeding work at this station,” says 
Mr. Wellington. The different steps 
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in the process of creating a new 
variety are descriped and illustrated. 

The breeding of new fruits has 
been one of the important activities of 
the Geneva station for more than 30 
years, it is said, and during that time 
thousands of seedlings of apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries;: grapes 
and the various small fruits have been 
grown on the station grounds. Of the 
lot, only a very few survive the rigid 
selection to which the new fruits are 
subjected. 

Before a new variety is named and 
sent out to fruit growers for further 
testing, it must demonstrate some 
striking superiority to existing sorts. 
It may be earlier or later in season, 
larger, of better quality or flavor, 
more resistant to disease, or more 
winter hardy, or possess some other 
desirable character. Also, before a 
variety is finally accepted by fruit 
growers, it must demonstrate its su- 
periority under various conditions of 
climate and soil. Already several cre- 
ations of the station fruit breeders 
have come into general favor with the 
fruit industry and are gradually re- 
placing or supplementing older sorts. 
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till tread flattened as it would flatten against the road. 
center grooves can close up, when the tire is under load. 
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glass test— This glass was pressed against a Goodrich Silvertown 
Note how the 











See What Happens 


when Silvertowns meet country roads 





Balloon tires are soft. They yield. Their 
tread flattens against the road. The center 
compresses, letting the “shoulders” of the 
tread come down to the ground. 


Simple facts— but what a tremendous effect 
they have on mileage! 


Suppose the center could not yield. Sup- 
pose it had bulky masses of rubber where it 
should be flexible. Then it would crowd the 
surrounding rubber out of shape. It would 
distort the shoulder rubber. And uneven, 
choppy, wasteful wear would be the result. 


But Goodrich Silvertowns have the successful 


Goodrich 
ilvertowns 


‘*BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 


Listen In every Wednesday night, Goodrich 
Radio Hour 9:30 P. M. Eastern Standard 
Time, over WEAF and the Red Network. 


hinge-center tread design. Triple-grooved, 
easy-flexing center. Massive “shoulders.” 
No crowding. No distortion. No “piling 
up” of rubber can cause premature wear. 


You get the full service which correct de- 
sign and skillful curing have put into 
Goodrich Silvertowns. 


They are bonded together by Water-Cured 
rubber—toughened to remarkable uniform- 
ity by application of heat from outside and 
inside both, instead of from outside only. 


Added to this extra toughening process, 
there is the equalized strength of 5,000 
stretch- matched cords. Three 
vital features combine to give you 
long and carefree mileage. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Pipe Lover Finally 
Discovers I obacco 
Satisfaction 





Tries ten different brands, pays high 
prices, then finds his favorite 
at moderate cost 


Everlastingly trying brings success, 
even in finding the right tobacco. Mr. 
Gaw’s experiences prove that. He tried 
more than ten different brands of 
smoking tobacco, paid high prices, only 
to suffer the pangs of dissatisfaction. 
Finally he concentrated on Edgeworth, 
and it was then that he achieved true 


pipe-enjoyment. Read what he says 
about it: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 21, 1927. 
Larus & Bro, Co. 
Richmond, Va, 
Gentlemen: 

I write you this complimentary letter 
because I feel that if any one tobacco com- 
pany deserves praise for its products, it 
is your company. 

During the two years that I have been 
a pipe smoker [ have used more than one 
—in fact more than ten—different tobac- 
cos. I have even invested as much as one 
dollar and twenty-five cents for a half 
pound of a well-known mixture, trying to 
find satisfaction in price; but it was all in 
vain. After the first few pipe-loads I 


readily discovered that even price and a 
reputation couldn’t supply that bit of 
satisfaction that my pipe and myself 
«rave, 

I had no other choice, so it seems, but 
to return to the most satisfactory pipe 
tobacco that I have ever experienced, 
That tobacco is none other than the 
Edgeworth tobacco. 

Now the pangs of dissatisfaction and 
grief over exorbitant prices have entirely 
disappeared since I've concentrated my 
pipe smoking on Edgeworth. 

I am taking this means of thanking you 
for curing my pipe ills as well as putting 
my mind at ease now that I have tobacco 
that satisfies pipe as well as man. 


Your ardent well-wisher, 
Samuel Gaw. 


There seems to be a lot of men who 
have an unsatisfied smoke-yearning. 
Some of them try to quell this longing 
with one new pipe after another. 
Others, like Mr. Gaw, spend a lot of 
money on tobacco that simply doesn’t 
hit their taste. They all try many dif- 
ferent brands, without success. But 
those who persevere until they discover 
Edgeworth seem to be so satisfied that 
they want to tell the whole wide world 
about its goodness. 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 








Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it nev- 
er changes in 
quality. 





Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 13 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth station. 
Wave length 254.1 meters. Frequency 


[ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
1180 kilocycles. 
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What to Do for Bees in the 
Springtime 

G UCCESSFUL management of bees 
> means the development of definite 

plans for giving the bees needed atten- 

tion at periods when conditions in 

the hive and in the field demand 

specific manipulation. 

One important part of these plans 
is to prepare the bees for winter in 
such a way that the colonies will 
reach the beginning of the spring 
period with a maximum strength of 
bees. If the colonies are of maximum 
strength at the opening of the spring 
period, it is not a difficult task to 
secure strong colonies of bees by the 
beginning of the honey flow. 

All weak colonies containing enough 
bees to cover at least six frames 
should be strengthened or united with 
other less desirable colonies to bring 
about a maximum spring strength. 
Uniting is a simple matter. A single 
sheet of newspaper, with a few small 
holes, placed between the two hives 
will be all that is necessary to bring 
about a successful union of the two 
colonies. 

At the beginning of the spring 
period, a colony of bees should con- 
tain three or four pounds, or about 
15,000 to 20,000 worker bees. The 
beekeeper’s task is then to build up 
this colony through the spring period 








Feeding water to bees within the hive dur- 
ing the spring period will prove profitable. 
The jar at the left contained water, the 
one at the right sugar syrup. Both were 
put on full, at the same time. Note that 
considerably more water than honey has 
been used, indicating that water, as well 
as honey, is greatly needed during brood- 
rearing 


so that it will contain from 75,000 to 
100,000 bees when the honey flow is 
ready. With a colony of this strength, 
it is possible to gather a maximum 
honey crop. 


Provide Bees with Sufficient Stores of 
Pollen and Nectar 


During this building-up process the 
bees must have nectar or honey, pollen 
and water. The beekeeper’s first duty, 
then, is to examine each colony as 
soon as possible, after they are taken 
out of winter quarters, and if they do 
not have sufficient stores of pollen 
and nectar, these stores must be pro- 
vided in sufficient quantities for the 
bees to have a surplus at all times. 
If the spring weather is warm so 
that the bees can go into the field, 
they will probably be able to gather 
sufficient amounts of pollen. On the 
other hand, if the weather is eold, or 
pollen is not available, then the bee- 
keepers should save frames of pollen 
from one year to the next, and give 
this pollen during the time when the 
bees may not be able to collect it in 
the field. 

If frames of honey are not avail- 
able, the beekeeper-must resort to 





feeding sugar syrup. A honey pail 


_ Charm c[Heckeeping 


By H. F. WILSON 
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with some small holes in the cover 
may be used for this purpose. The 
pail should be inverted over an open- 
ing in a honey board above the 
frames. The sugar syrup is easily 
made by combining two pounds of 
sugar with one of water and heating 
until the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved. 

It will also be found advantageous 
to feed the bees water in the hive in 
the same way that sugar is given to 
them. A fair to strong colony of 
bees will use as much as a pint of 
water in one day. If this water is 
available to the bees within the hive, 
it will save them considerable energy 
in going to the field and unquestion- 
ably will prevent the loss of bees fly- 
ing out when it is too cold and wintry 
for them to fly and return to the hive. 

If these conditions are provided, and 
abundant room is given the bees, it 
will not be difficult for them to rear 
a large number of young bees. Pro- 
viding the additional room is the most 
important step to be taken in the pre- 
vention of swarming. 

Beekeepers who winter their col- 
onies in a single hive body should be 
prepared to add a second hive body 
when brood is being reared in six or 
seven frames. An additional hive 
body will usually take care ot the 
needs of each colony, although an 
occasional one will be found develop- 
ing so rapidly that a third section to 
the brood chamber will be found 
necessary. 


The Use of Comb Foundation 


O DISCOVERY has been more 
important to the beekeeping in- 
dustry than that of comb foundation. 
The movable frame hive and comb 
foundation have been the most impor- 
tant factors in the rapid development 
of beekeeping and they have made it 
possible for investigators to make 
detailed studies on the life and habits 
of bees. Without these two items, it 
would have been impossible to have 
made much progress in the study of 
the bee colony inside the hive, and it 
would be impossible to produce such 
enormous crops of honey as are today 
secured in some sections of America. 
It is possible to use too little 
foundation but not possible to use too 
much, either in securing satisfactory 
combs in the frames, or for comb 
honey. The beekeeper has no tool 
that he can use to better advantage 
than comb foundation. Do not skimp 
in its use. Use full sheets for your 
frames, and in the comb honey sec- 
tions use pieces extending from the 
top to the bottom. 

Many of our beekeepers still think 
that it is possible to use small sec- 
tions of foundation, both in frames 
and in sections. But this practice is 
being rapidly discontinued because it 
has been found that in a great major- 
ity of the cases, poor combs were 
built in the frames, and large quanti- 
ties of drone comb are almost sure 
to be the result. In no other way is 
it possible to secure combs that do not 
sag and that extend from the top to 
the bottom of the frame. Frequently, 
small pieces in sections drop out or 
become twisted and result in criss- 
cross sections or uneven sections 
poorly built out and not suitable for 
sale. 








Beekeeping as a Business 


Venture 


—eee is plenty of evidence to. 
show that beekeeping can be made 
a successful business, for there are 
many persons, both men and women, 
in the United States, who have made 
beekeeping a successful enterprise. 
However, only a few of the many who 
have started in the beekeeping busi- 
ness have been able to develop it on 
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a large scale. This is no fault of the 
beekeeping industry, but may be laid 
to the fact that those who entered the 
business did not have the ability to 
make beekeeping a success. 

Therefore, those who are planning 
to go into beekeeping on a large scale 
should first start out in a moderate 
way and prove to themselves that they 
can make a success with a few colonies, 
They may then increase their hold. 
ings as their capital permits, keeping 
in mind always that the bees must not 
be only a hobby, but that they must 
bring in a profit adequate to the in. 
vestment and the time spent in the 
care of them. 

Many thousands of beekeepers have 
from three or four to several hundred 
colonies of bees which they run either 
for pleasure or as a side line to what- 
ever business they may be following. 
Anyone who is keeping bees for fun 
should have not more than a dozen 
colonies, for that is about all that he 
will find time to care for. Any num- 
ber greater than that will soon be- 
come a burden and are bound to be 
neglected. 

With from 50 to 100 or more col- 
onies, one must care for them in the 
same business-like way that he would 
handle any other business, if a satis- 
factory profit is to be secured. 

Fruit growers will find it profitable 
to keep a few colonies of bees, even 
though they do not plan to get a 
honey crop. However, without suffi- 
cient attention. to keep the colonies 
strong and free from disease, the 
entire lot may soon die out, and if 
the fruit grower has secured the bees 
to pollinate the fruit in his orchard 
or vineyard, the results will be un- 
satisfactory, and the investment will 
become a total loss. The care re- 
quired to keep bees in fair shape for 
pollinating fruit is not necessarily 
great, but the orchardist must give 
his bees regular attention in the 
spring and fall to have a large num- 
ber of bees during the blooming 
period. 

In the final summary, then, unless 
one is prepared to take care of bees 
in a business-like manner for the pur- 
pose of securing a possible return, 
either in honey or bees for pollinating 
fruit, it is better to leave them entire- 
ly alone rather than to waste time 
and energy in making a poor attempt. 





How to Prevent Honey from 


Souring 


GHORTLY after being extracted from 
the combs, honey should be heated 
for a few minutes to a temperature of 
160 degrees Fahrenheit. This will de- 
stroy the organisms present in the 
honey which may bring about fermen- 
tation. If honey has been stored in 
the granulated form and a thin film 
of liquid begins to appear at the top, 
this honey is almost sure to start fer- 
mentation in a short time. 

If honey can be heated to 160 de- 
grees Fahrenheit just as the fermenta- 
tion begins, the honey can be saved 
without having any of the acid flavor 
found in fermented honey. If honey 
is being transferred from storage cans 
to retail packages of either glass or 
tin, it should be heated to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit before being put into such 
containers, both to prevent fermenta- 
tion, and to prevent regranulation in 
a short time. 


When Justice Winks 


The magistrate bent stern brows on 
the defendant. 

“You are charged with exceeding 
the speed limit last night,” he ex- 
claimed. “Are you guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“Well, you can decide for yourself, 
judge,” replied the prisoner. “I was 
in that car you passed just before 
they pinched me.”—<American Legion 
Monthily. 


“Willie, I wish you would ruD 
across the street and see how old Mrs. 
Brown is this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie re- 
ported: “Mrs. Brown says it’s none 
of your business how old she is.”— 
Boys’ Life. 
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‘Thrilling 





Offering all the power, speed 
and stamina of an improved 
valve-in-head motor... con- 
structed throughout of the fin- 
est quality materials available, 
with precision methods of 
manufacturing that are un- 
surpassed . . . and with its 
performance and dependabil- 
ity proved by millions of miles 
of testing on the great General 
Motors Proving Ground— 


—the Bigger and Better Chev- 
rolet is designed and built to 
deliver the strenuous perform- 


Oo a: bo 


Fe -¥ 


ance a motor car must give 
when used on the farm. 


From the heavy, banjo-type 
rear axle and the stronger, 
sturdier frame ... to the 
powerful 4-wheel brakes and 
ball bearing worm and gear 
steering mechanism—this sen- 
sational new car is built to 
stand up! Every unit of the 
chassis is designed with a mar- 
gin of over-strength that as- 
sures faultless performance 
under every condition of usage. 
Nor is this strength confined to 
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Performance 


~ Proved on the World’s Greatest Proving Ground 


the chassis alone—for the beau- 
tiful new Fisher bodies are built 
of the strongest and most dura- 
ble combination of materials 
known to the body builder’s 
craft ... wood and steel, each 
reenforcing the other! 


The nearest Chevrolet dealer 
has on display a complete 
showing of the new Chevrolet 
models. Go see them. You’ll 
find beauty, performance and 
high quality construction that 
you never thought possible in 
an automobile—at such 
amazing low prices! 


Gc @ eS tf 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Cree er _ Bien Pet. 


It’s just 
common sense 


To HAVE a good flashlight 
handy around the farm, I 
mean. It’s so convenient for 
doing chores in the dark— 
getting down feed, hunting 
up a lost tool, and in a dozen 
other ways. I figure, too, 
that it’s the best fire insur- 
ance I can carry. Mine’s an 
Eveready, always loaded with 
genuine Eveready Batteries. 
I favor Eveready Batteries 


T IS NOT the. purpose of this 
I article to discuss the protection of 
the plant life surrounding the city 
and country estate. Such holdings 
can make use of specialized equip- 
ment and experienced gardeners. The 
grounds adjacent to the farm home 
and the city or urban home are seldom 
given protection against diseases and 
insects. Because of the ravages of 
such pests, the spirea is stunted by 
the attacks of green lice, the rose 
: ’ bushes become dwarfed from mildew 
oo ce gg ren - and aphids, the fruit on the plum tree 
ponger- as ing, | rignter-burn- begins to spoil prematurely as the 
ing. Those little Eveready result of “brown. rot.” a fungous 
cells produce more jight and disease, and the night working cut 
keep at it longer than you’d poh a og eae 0 
garden plants. ow helpless e 
dag  ageeed e battery could. owner feels against these and many 
They’re filled to the skin with other pests that await the arrival of 
the stuff that makes light. 


seed and leaf. The object of this 
I’ve got the flashlight habit 


treatise is to show the readers of the 
—and I tell you it’s a good AMERICAN FRvuIT GRowER MAGAZINE 
one for the farmer. 


that there are simple ways of hold- 
ing in check the most serious pests 
of plant life about the home. 











Many farm and town dwellers have 
already learned to protect their plant- 
ings by means of materials placed in 
water and forced onto the plants by a 
water pump. As long as the owner of 
a liquid spray pump has learned the 
complicated formulas and weights and 
measures essential for the preparation 
of small doses, there is no reason to 
change to the method of applying the 
dry ingredients by means of a dusting 
machine, which the writers are now 


Come to the Sea and the 


SEASIDE HOTEL 
at ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Beautiful New Addition Just Completed, 
American Plan. 


THE SEASIDE HOTEL ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ownership Management--Cook’s Sons Corp. 











going to suggest. 
Three Packages and a Gun 


Fruits: Before next May, it is well 
to purchase a package of sulphur 
mixed with lead arsenate, known to 
the trade as “90-10” dusting mixture 
(90 parts of fine sulphur and 10 
parts of powdered lead arsenate). 
The contents of this package should 
be used every two weeks from the 
time the buds open until the middle of 
August on apples, pears peaches, 
plums, cherries, apricots and the 
ornamentals about the home and 
grounds. This material seldom dis- 
figures buildings and walks. 

; Rates: Vegetables: At the same time, pur- 

3) = FromTHREE DOLLARS chase a bag of dust containing copper- 

per DAY es Baggs of lead, known to the 

age trade as monohydrated copper sul- 

All Rooms with Bath ‘ phate and lead arsenate (20 parts 
JOHN N. ANHUT 


; monohydrated copper sulphate, 15 
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parts powdered lead arsenate and 65 
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parts hydrated lime) and apply three 
or four times at two-week intervals 
from the time growth starts until 
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Protection for “family Garden and Orchard 


By H. A. CARDINELL and J. B. EDMOND, 


Michigan State College. 


growth is maturing and dry weather 
prevails. Use on grapes, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries and all gar- 
den crops. 

All plants: The third package 
should be an air-tight container of a 
two per cent nicotine sulphate dust 
(not ground tobacco dust). This ma- 
terial should be used only when green 
lice are appearing on tips and buds 
of any plants. A light application on 
a calm, warm day will kill all struck 
by the ‘material. 

Simple? Yes, and effective; and 
very gratifying will be the results. 
Treating plants with dry ingredients 
is comparatively new and has not 
always been successful for the special- 
ized commercial producer who after 
20 years of practice with chemicals in 
liquid has learned and in turn taught 
his help how to measure, mix and 
apply liquid sprays. Twenty years of 
practice with dusting should bring a 
like degree of satisfaction for certain 
purposes. Dusting is as unlike spray- 
ing as a zebra is to a goat. Be that 
as it may, a slight amount of evidence 
may be encouraging to those who 
have read this far in this article, as 
well as to those who are gluttons for 
evidence. To satisfy the doubts of the 
writer, a three-year trial was under- 
taken under Michigan conditions and 
resulted as follows: 
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bud stage, and frequent rains there- 
after made it impossible to hold down 
the epidemic. 


How to Apply Dust 


As soon as the buds begin to open, 
apply dust to all the plant. Each 
rainy week apply a coverage, or every 
two weeks if rains have not occurred, 
until after the blossoms have fallen 
and every three weeks thereafter until 
August. 

Vegetables should receive a light 
application of dust as soon as the 
plants appear, and every two or three 
weeks until four applications have 
been made. 


Non-Dustable Pests 


Certain troubles cannot be prevent- 
ed by dusting or spraying. Some of 
these pests are not worth considering 
in the very small garden, but where 
more rows of such plants as radish or 
cabbage are grown, it would be satis- 
fying to prevent maggots by three 
applications poured about the roots 
every 10 days. For this purpose, use 
one ounce of corrosive sublimate to 
eight gallons of water. 

Cutworms and grasshoppers can be 
prevented from cutting off plants by 
placing beneath boards a spoonful of 
poisoned bait made by mixing five 
pounds bran, one-fourth pound pow- 


HAND DUSTING McINTOSH APPLE ORCHARDS 


Per Per Per No. of 
Treatment. cent cent cent Orchard. apples ex= 
clean. scabby. wormy. amined. 
Dusted with sulphur Albert Hemming Or- 
a ee 3 @ chard, Painesville, O. 482 
I aaa es 24 73 oa 604 
Dusted with sulphur Robert Danslin, Paines- 
SE ERs wh cavicans aces 96 4 0 WINE; {E. Bodécavscccsee 652 
Wntrentes ©... cccscceces 22 V7 0 ‘% 678 
HAND DUSTING WEALTHY APPLES 
Per Per Per Other No. of 
Treatment. cent cent cent insect apples 
clean. scabby. wormy. injuries. examined, 
Dusted with sulphur and lead... 82 13 4 1% 1133 
ee a Se rere ree 40 53 6 1% 878 
HAND DUSTING WEALTHY APPLES 
Per Per Per No. 
Treatment. cent cent cent Other apples 
clean. scabby. wormy. imsects. examined. 
Dusted with sulphur and lead... 6 92 2 ne. 1174 
NN iu wieks cacenpeww sob aces 1 91 9 a 1425 


Unquestionably such encouraging 
results may not happen every year, 
for the season determines the results 
of pest control No one can say that 
ninety-six per cent absolutely clean 
fruit as against 22 to 24 per cent 
where no protection was given was 
entirely due to luck. The above 
results occurred during the year 1925. 


What Happened in 1926? 


The hand dusting method was re- 
peated in three orchards during the 
next season to assure us it wasn’t all 
a matter of chance. 

In this orchard every other row 
was left untreated, although these odd 
rows undoubtedly had some protec- 
tion from the dust particles floating 
from rows on opposite sides. Highty- 
two per cent of a crop absolutely free 
of insect or disease injury would bring 
joy to the heart of many large acreage 
orchardists. (Second Table.) 


What Happened in 1927? 


We could stop with the evidence 
thus far presented, but 1927 was a 
pest year like unto which we have no 
record. The amateur went down in 
the same ship that carried the big 
producer and for the same reason; 
faulty timing of the first application. 
Let us examine the log so that we can 
chart a safer course, for this is too 
good a lesson to miss and is of interest 
to all fruit growers. (Third Table.) 

What happened is the old, old story 
that has been with us since the whisk 
broom and a jar of dish water were 
the standard spraying equipment. 
Apple scab fungus appeared com- 
pletely ahead of our schedule of appli- 
eations. The result was the entrance 
of the disease into most fruit buds 
when they resembled the pussy-willow 





dered lead arsenate, one pint molasses, 
juice of one lemon and enough water 
to make:'a moist mash. Place this bait 
after sundown. 





The Everygreen Huckleberry 
By Carroll D. Bush 


GFPOWING on sandy stretches along 
the coast of the Pacific North- 
west, we have a broad leafed ever- 
green huckeberry commonly called the 
evergreen huckleberry. One grower, 
at least, has started to domesticate it, 
and it would seem to offer a new fruit 
for our coast section where most other 
fruits do not do very well. The soils 
that it prefers are of little use for 
other crops. 

As a commercial berry, it has every- 
thing in its favor. It has a flavor that 
finds favor with most people. It keeps 
and ships remarkably well. It is a 
fine canner and an excellent pie berry. 
Rains do not injure it on the bushes. 
It ripens late; sometimes picking is 
done as late as Thanksgiving time. 

The bush is a vigorous grower, often 
reaching the height of eight feet in 
the wild condition. As with all wild 
plants, there is a great variation in 
the quantity and quality of its crops. 
The largest of the berries are about 
a half inch in diameter, and some of 
the plants are very heavy bearers. If 
careful selections are made from the 
wild plants, the cultivation of the 
berry should prove profitable. We 
have often overlooked American fruits 
of quality and cultivated less valuable 
varieties from -the older countries. 
The huckleberry would certainly find 
wider use than the currant or goose- 

Try. : 
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Potson Batt for Straw- 


berry Root Weevtils 


By WILLIAM L. TEUTSCH 


Oregon Agricultural College 


N EFFECTIVE control measure 

for strawberry root weevils, one 
of the worst menaces to the straw- 
berry industry in the Northwest, has 
been found. Experiment station results 
and demonstrations conducted some 
time ago by county agents in the prin- 
cipal strawberry growing districts 
prove the practicability and effective- 
ness of the method. Since 1904, when 
the weevil made its first appearance 
in the Puget Sound country, straw- 
berry growers have been experiencing 
heavy losses from this pest. Serious- 
ly infested patches were completely 
‘destroyed in from two to three years 
or else the yield was so reduced as to 
become unprofitable. 

This new method, discovered by 
M. J. Forsell of Seattle, Wash., a for- 
mer horticultural inspector, and 
patented by him, consists of applying 
@ poison bait made of 95 pounds of 
dried ground apple pulp and five 
pounds of calcium or magnesium 
arsenate. The bait is applied in 
small pinches to the crowns of each 
strawberry plant at the rate of from 
50 to 70 pounds per acre, depending 
upon whether the field is check rowed 
or in matted rows. 

Since Mr. Forsell’s discovery, both 
the Oregon and Washington experi- 
ment stations have been doing a great 
deal of work on the pest in order to 
test the efficacy of other baits, to 
determine the proper time of applica- 
tion, and to ascertain the proper 
amounts to use. 

The Oregon work, conducted by 
Don C. Mote, experiment station ento- 
mologist, and Joseph Wilcox, assist- 
ant, resulted in the discovery of three 
root-weevil species, a small, a medium, 
and a large weevil. Each species has 
a similar life history except as to 
time of changing from the pupal to 
the beetle or adult stage, and each 
species is successfully controlled by 
the method. The adult beetles are 
dark brown in color, varying from 
three-sixteenths to five-eighths inch in 
length. One generation of adult 
weevils is produced each year. The 
insect passes the winter as a little 
white grub from one-fourth to one- 
half inch in length and with a brown 
head. They are found in the soil 
around the roots of the plant upon 
which they feed. They should not be 
confused with the crown borer which 
is three-fourths to one inch long and 
bores through the crown of the plant. 
In spring, the grubs pupate and about 
harvest time appear on the surface of 
the ground as adult beetles. Thus, 
for approximately 10 months of their 
life history they are feeding on the 
strawberry roots in the soil. 

During the first 10 days or two 
weeks, the beetles feed on the straw- 
berry leaves before they start laying 
eggs, and it is during this period that 
the poison bait must be applied. Kill- 
ing the adult beetle before it starts 
to lay is essential to successful 
eontrol. 

According to the Oregon investiga- 
tors, the proper time to apply the 
bait is when 75 per cent of the wee- 
vils are in the adult stage. This can 
be determined by digging up and 
examining the weevils in the soil and 
comparing the number of white pupae 
found with the adult beetles on the 
surface. The bait should be applied 
directly to the crown of every plant, 
and applications should be made to 
bramble fruits and other plants found 
harboring weevils. Where the work 
was properly done, from 90 to 99 per 
cent of the adult beetles were killed 
with a single application. 

While the patented commercial 
bait gave excellent results, a home- 
made product made according to the 
following formula, tested by Mote and 
Wilcox, gave equally good results: 

Bran—5 pounds 


Molasses—1 pint, or sugar, 1 pound 
Calcium arsenate—4 pounds 
Water—2 quarts. 

With this formula, kills of 93.93 per 
cent were obtained within seven days 
after application as compared with 
85.33 per cent for the commercial 
apple pulp bait. 

Science has again responded by 
developing an effective control for a 
pest that threatened the strawberry 
industry of the Northwest, after going 
unchecked for more than 20 years. 





Do Overflows Improve the 
¥ Soil? 
ERE are two ways only by which 
overflowed land may be affected fa- 


vorably. One is by the deposit of sed- 
iment of enriching character, on the 
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soil, according to Martin Nelson, head 
of the Department of Agronomy, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Ar- 
kansas. The other is the possible ab- 
sorption by the soil of desirable chem- 
ical substances in solution in the fiood 
water. 


“The possibility of enrichment of 
the soil through the absorption of 


chemical substances from flood water 
is very remote and not to be consid- 
ered seriously. In fact, it is well 
known that the flood waters are not 
chemically saturated or even heavily 
charged. For this reason, there can 
be no appreciable absorption by over- 
flowed soil,” he said. 

“The probable benefit to the soil 
from a deposit of sediment on the sur- 
face is one that can be determined 
by farmers in examining their land. 
If the deposit is of a silty, alluvial 
character and of appreciable depth, it 
may safely be assured that it is an 
actual benefit to the soil. On the 
other hand, if the deposit consists of 
a layer of sand, which is the case in 
some instances, it amounts to a se- 
rious damage. 

“Invariably the disadvantages aris- 
ing from overflows more than offset 
any possible advantage. Often erosion 
of the soil is serious and amounts to 


25 


permanent injury to the land. The 
filling in of coarse sand is a detriment. 
The complete saturation of the soil, 
which drives out all air and stops 
all natural processes, both chemical 
and biological, that must take place 
in every normally productive soil, is 
a detriment. The bad conditions aris- 
ing from saturation must be corrected, 
but require time and involve loss.” 





Origin of the Sandwich 


HE EATING of sandwiches is said 

to have originated with John 
Montague, the fourth earl of Sandwich 
in England. He was such a gambler 
that his games often ran for 24 hours. 
Finally, he developed the plan of hav- 
ing his servants serve the meals in 
the form of sandwiches so that the 
game would not be delayed. The meth- 
od became generally popular and the 
word “sandwich” resulted. 





SEMI-DIALOGUE 


“Pop, what’s a monologue?” 

“A monologue is a conversation be- 
tween husband and wife.” 

“IT thought that was a dialogue.” 

“No, a dialogue is where two per- 
sons are speaking.” 





an arsenical). 










While peaches are in bloom, 
with “Fungi” Dust or pao with ‘ 
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Gauge your work by the development of the trees—Not by calender 
date. And remember—you’re investing in control, where quality 
alone can assure the results you’ re after. 


protect _— brown rot by dusting 
ritomic’’ Sulphur (without 

















CAB hibernates on fallen leaves—plow them under as soon as 
soil and weather permit. Then — when new leaves are the size of 
mouse ears—spray with “Orchard Brand” Oil Emulsion or 
Bordeaux Mixture. This, and the cluster bud spray on apples, are 
the vitally important scab treatments. 


Other Products 


For Insect Control 
Arsenate of Lead 
Calcium Arsenate 
Arsenite of Zinc 

ASP Dust 
85—15 Dust 
90—10 Dust 
Fungicides 

Dritomic Sulphur 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Fungi Dust 


Ask us to send you the 1928 Annual 
*‘Cash Crops.’’ It is free, on request. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


St. Louie 


ORCHAR 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
GCI—53 
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Get This Booklet 


FREE! 











ALL ABOUT THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 
SERVICES 


Send for your copy! 


PPARMERSand shippers of farm 
products will be specially in- 
terested in this handsome, pro- 
nr Apso Seger 72-page booklet 
which te = wd me the many 
= eight and passenger, 

rated for the United States 
$ ipping Board. 

These services comprise 26 lines 
and more than 300 ships, sailing 
from Atlantic Coast, Pacific Coast 
and Gulf ports to all parts of the 
world. They took a very promi- 
nent part in the transportation of 
the millions of dollars’ worth of 
surplus farm products 
during the past year. 

A copy of this booklet is yours 
for the asking, FREE. Learn all 
about a shipping facilities 
offered by these American flag 
services by writing to 


Section 28 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 


Merchant Fleet 
Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Activities for the Month se 
March 
S UCCESS in most things depends on 
careful planning. Women’s activ- 
ities are no exception to this rule. 
Since March comes as it does, be- 
tween the quieter winter period and 
the intensively active later spring 
season, it seems to be the ideal time 
to make complete plans for spring and 
summer activities. We should make 
the most of this “planning period.” 
It is the time to study the seed cata- 
logs and government bulletins on gar- 
dening in order to determine the vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers best suited 
to our particular soils and climatic 
conditions. Gardens should be laid 
out on paper, with flowers, etc., ar- 
ranged according to height, blooming 
period, color, preference to shade and 
sunlight, and special soil require- 
ments. Include all old favorities in 
the list and add, each year, a few new 
types that sound especially interesting 
and suitable. Then secure the neces- 
sary seeds, and be all prepared to dig 
in the garden as soon as soil condi- 
tions are right. Be sure to plan for 
plants with different blooming periods, 
thus insuring a continuous bloom 
throughout the summer and fall. A 
garden so planned and executed is 
bound to be a “success.” 


Plan Spring Clothes 


March, immediately preceding the 
Easter season, as it does, is the best 
time to plan the spring and summer 
wardrobe. The first step is to sort 
over the garments left from last sea- 
son to determine which can be used 
again “as is” after cleaning and press- 
ing, which can be made over into 
newer and more interesting styles, 
and which articles must be replaced. 
List and classify all useful articles in 
the wardrobe with notations. Then 
study fashion forecasts and style 
books to ascertain the salient style 
points for the season, with special at- 
tention to the ideas which may be 
suitable and becoming to you. Deter- 
mine the general color scheme, con- 
fining the chosen colors to one main 
neutral color for coats, shoes, gloves, 
etc., and one or two other becoming 
and more “interesting” colors for hats, 
dresses, hose, etc. If possible, go to 
some of the good department stores 
or .women’s apparel shops and study 
the new garments for ideas. 


Finally, make a list of the complete 
wardrobe with divisions for “Clean- 
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ing and Pressing,” “Make-Overs,” and 
“Replacements.” Include notations 
with the various garments as to color, 


With 
your wardrobe prepared after such 
careful planning and study, it cannot 
fail-to be becoming to the wearer, or 
to have harmony between the various 
articles in the wardrobe. Remember, 
however, that it is much more satis- 
factory and economical to own one cos- 
tume complete in every detail down 
to the last accessory than to possess 
several costumes without the proper 
accessories for any of them. 


Take House Inventory 


The annual spring house rejuvenat- 
ing and house cleaning can and 
should be planned in this period also. 
Do not do any actual housecleaning 
until the weather is settled, so that 
your hard labor will not be imme- 
diately undone. But you can plan and 
make any needed new curtains, pil- 
lows, slip covers or cushions for 
chairs, etc., before the rush period 
begins. Then put them in place when 


.the house has been cleaned to your 
| heart’s content. Shabby chairs, tables, 


desks, kitchen furniture or bedroom 
pieces may be made new and interest- 


and 


ing by one or more coats of suitable 
paint, brushing lacquer or enamel. An 
inventory of all the furnishings in the 
home should be taken, articles need- 
ing attention should be listed, and the 
alterations or replacements should be 
planned. Any of these changes which 
can be completed before the actual 
period of housecleaning begins will 
mean just so much time gained. 

Once you’ve tried the “planning-in- 
advance-system” you won’t want to 
go back to the “hit-or-miss” way. 





Becoming Umbrellas 


O YOU sometimes notice that some 

of your friends have a tendency 
to look rather sallow or sick when 
you meet them on a rainy day? Such 
is often the case, and if you stop to 
think, you will remember that they 
carried a silk umbrella of perhaps a 
red or green or purple color. They 
would, more than likely, look very well 
and have good color if the rain should 
cease and they could lower their “rain 
sticks.” It would be wise to think 
about the effect an umbrella is going 
to have on one’s complexion before 
purchasing. 
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When buying an umbrella try to 
select one that will not only go well 
with your suit, coat, hat, shoes or bag, 
but will also suit your color. Green 
umbrellas make the average woman 
look quite green and ghost-like, while 
to a chosen few they are most becom- 
ing. A young woman with burnished 
auburn locks and fair complexion 
should look well under a green parasol, 
Purple umbrellas cast purple shadows 
with the result that some persons ap- 
pear to be suffering from high blood 
pressure or related diseases. They 
would have this tendency when 
carried by a person with considerable 
color. Avoid unbecoming colors in 
umbrellas as you do in hats. 

The next time you decide to pur- 
chase a new silk umbrella, go to the 
shops, pick out the ones you like and 
then raise them one at a time before 
a mirror in good light so that you can 
see the effect on your complexion. 
Then buy one that is becoming as well 
as one that harmonizes with the other 
garments in your wardrobe. 





Family Washing Requires a 
Long Walk 


' ORDER to determine how much 
ground a woman covers in doing a 
family washing, workers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture induced a 
housewife in Ohio to wear a pedom- 
eter, which registers the number of 
steps taken. When a power washer, 
gasoline iron and running water were 
available, the washing and ironing 
were done with four and one-half miles 
of walking. Without these labor sav- 
ing devices, the work required from 
eight to 12 miles of travel. 


Desserts from Dried Fruits 


A™ THIS SEASON of the year fresh fruits are scarce and expensive and 
the supply of canned fruits is usually greatly depleted after the heavy 


inroads of winter. 


Dried fruits fill this gap between winter canned goods 
and early fresh fruits to excellent advantage. 


They come in a large variety, 


including prunes, apricots, dates, figs, raisins and peaches, and may be used 
with equally good results in almost any type of recipe in which fresh or 
canned fruits are used. The secret of preparing dried fruits so as to bring 
out their delicate, natural, individual flavors is to soak them over night in 
an ample supply of water before attempting to use them in any way. Steam- 
ing is an excellent way of cooking them. 


Apricot Pie 

1% c apricot pulp 1 egg 
1% c grated pineapple % c sugar 
% c apricot juice 2 T flour 

% c pineapple juice 

Soak the apricots overnight in cold 
water, simmer gently until tender, drain 
off juice, and put pulp through a fine sieve 
to secure the needed amount. Drain the 
juice from a can of grated pineapple. Mix 
sugar and flour in a saucepan, add boil- 
ing fruit juice and cook until thickened. 
Add this to beaten egg. (If desired, suf- 
ficient flour may be added so that the egg 
will not be needed.) Add fruit. Pour this 
filling into pie pan lined with unbaked 
pastry. Cover with top crust or a lattice 
crust. Bake in hot oven. One table- 
spoonful of butter may be added to the 
filling before baking. 

Prune Fritters 

Dried prunes % c flour 
Walnut meats % c milk 
1 egg % t salt 

Wash and soak selected dried prunes 
over night, drain, steam until tender. 
Remove pits and replace with nut meat. 
Make a thin batter with other ingred- 
ients, beating with Dover beater until 
free from lumps. Dip prunes in batter 
and fry in deep fat until a golden brown. 


Apricot Dainty 
1ccooked apricots 1c whipped cream 
% c powdered sugar 10 lady fingers 
1 t pineapple extract 5 Maraschino 
cherries 
Rub the apricots through a coarse sieve, 
add the sugar and pineapple flavoring, 
mix well, then fold in the whipped cream 
carefully. Line sherbet glasses with split 
lady fingers or narrow strips of sponge 
cake; fill with the apricot mixture and 
garnish with the cherries or chopped 
nuts. Chill before serving. Recipe makes 
five servings. If preferred, the Dainty 
may be prepared in a large old and 
served at the table by the hostess. An- 
other way of serving the same thing, is 
to prepare the apricot pulp as above, 
spread it between round or square lay- 
ers of thin sponge cake, and then top off 
with whipped cream and cherry or nuts. 
Leftover plain cake could be utilized in 
this way. 
Prune—Apricot Sauce 
1% lb. dried apricots 1 orange, —¥ and 
% lb. dried prunes grated rind 
4 t salt % ¢ sugar 
1 lemon, juice only 
Wash and cover > sapere and prunes 
with warm water. over went. Add 


lemon and orange and gra’ 
cook the very slowly at sim- 


mering temperature until fruit is tender. 
Remove from fire, add sugar and salt and 
stir until dissolved. Serve cold for break- 
fast or as a dessert with or without 
cream. More:sugar may be desired by 
some families. One-half cup of grated 
pineapple may be substituted for the 
lemon and orange in this recipe. 


Fig-Peach Marmalade 


¥% lb. dried peaches 1 lemon 
1% Ib. dried figs 7 c water 
1 orange 4 c sugar 


Pour boiling water over peaches, 4 
stand one minute and drain. Add 3 
water and over night. Slip okine 
from peaches in the morning and return 
to soaking water. Cut orange and lemon 
into very thin slices and each slice into 
sixths. Cover with 2 c. of cold water and? 
soak over night. Wash dried figs in hot 
water, remove stem ends and cut figs in 
pieces with scissors. to 2 c. water 
and cook until tender, or about 15 min- 
utes. Put all prepared fruits together 
and cook slowly until orange rind is clear. 
Add sugar and boil until thick, stirrin 
constantly. Pour into glasses and pe 3 
Do not cook any longer than necessary as 
the — a color will not be so good. 
The and lemon contain pectis 
whith wi will thicken the fruit after it cools. 
This is an excellent relish which, can be 
made in the winter or spring. 


Apricot Sundae 

1c apricot pulp % ¢ sugar 
1 t lemon juice Ice cream 

Add sugar to apricot eo and cook un- 
til thick ike jam. Cool, add lemon juice. 
Pour 2 T. of mixture over each service of 
vanilla ice-cream and_ garnish with 
chopped nuts. Reeipe will serve six per- 
sons. 

Prune Snow Balls 

Have as many 5-inch squares of cheese- 
cloth as you have persons to serve. 
Spread two or three heaping A eg 
of hot cooked rice on each cloth. 
three cooked and pitted dried prunes in 
the center. Pick up corners of cloth and 
tie so as to entirely cover the prunes. 
Drop into boiling water and cook 10 min- 
utes. Remove er ba serve with sugar 
and cream or tard sauce This is 
= especially sinadiam 2 dish for the young- 
sters. 
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Progress in Nut Culture in 
the North 


By JOHN W. HERSHEY 


E FIND the interest in tree 

crops has not only centered on 

fruit growing but is rapidly 
providing the future needs of our na- 
tion’s stomach along the line of hardy 
nut trees. Pecan groves have gener- 
ally been thought to belong to the 
South, Persian walnuts and almonds 
to the Pacific Coast, and filberts to the 
Pacific Northwest. It may be of in- 
terest to our readers to know that im- 
portant strides along lines of improve- 
ment have been made in the north. 
Fifteen years ago such a thing as a 
variety of black walnut was almost 
unheard of. Today, we have four good 
varieties that have thin shells and 
crack easily, the kernels being gotten 
out in as much as 80 to 90 per cent 
whole halves. 

These varieties are grafted, of course. 
They grow rapidly, bear as early as 
the apple, and have quite an attrac- 
tive foliage. The pecan, in the lati- 
tude of the Ohio River Valley and 
quite a distance north of it, we find 
bearing nicely and profitably. Not as 
large nuts as in the South, but as 
highly flavored. Some persons claim 
the northern pecan better flavored 
and just as thin shelled as the south- 
ern nut. They are very ornamental 
and are hardy north into Canada. 

The Persian walnut, commonly called 
English walnut when grafted on the 
black walnut stock is doing nicely 
wherever the peach or sweet cherry 
does not winter kill. The filbert is 
one of the best small growing trees 
one can consider for lawn specimens 
where small space forbids the planting 
of larger trees, and for hedges and 
fillers in a nut grove, as one uses 
peaches with apples. There is noth- 
ing better. 

The market conditions convince us 
that walnut groving in the temperate 
regions will be one of the most profit- 
able crops in the future. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of nuts are grown and 
consumed in the United States yearly, 
and a million dollars’ worth imported 
weekly. The bulk of these are used as 
desserts, in candy and in confections. 
The black walnut is in special demand 
because of its ability to retain its fla- 
vor when cooked or baked, and it has 
a superior flavor in the opinion of 
many people. Tons of their kernels 
are now cracked out in homes in the 
natural walnut belts, but the greatest 
demand will be when the nice whole 
halves can be obtained in a continual 
market. Nice white kernels free of 
tannic acid which many of the common 
seedlings have because of allowing the 
nuts to lay in the hull too long. 

One of the speakers at the Easton, 
Md., convention of the Northern Nut 
Growers Association, summed up the 
present situation thus: “Many things 
that we believed to be true in the past 
have been proven true, and many of 
the large plantings that are now only 
a couple of years old will farther 
Clinch our beliefs when they come into 
bearing in a few years.” 

A small planting of 36 trees at West- 
town, Pa., bore from 90 to 136 nuts 
each the fifth year after planting. A 
planter in southern Illinois, who has 
over 200 black walnuts and 400 pecans, 
had nearly a half bushel on a five-year 
Stabler and 700 nuts nicely matured 
on a 6-year Thomas. Another man in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, had 
over 2 bushels on a 10-year Ohio. 

As to pecan performance, 13-year 
old trees at Rockport, Ind., bore 
around 80 lbs., and have been bearing 
since a few years old. These nuts sold 
for 50c per Ib. The black walnuts 
have been selling, Thomas variety, in 
Chicago wholesale market for $5.00 per 
bushel, while the Westtown people got 
20c per lb. for them. Cracked, they re- 
tail from $1.00 to $1.50 per Ib. 

Much discussion has been made re- 
garding waste land planting. It is as 
foolish to plant nut trees on waste 
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lands and out-of-the-way places as it 
would be to plant fruit trees there. 
But for anyone wanting to make an 
investment, there are a great many 
abandoned farms in nearly all sections 
of the country that are fertile and can 
be obtained at a low cost. Such farms 
will make fine nut groves with very 
little care other than cultivation and 
feeding. 

In planting, consider only improved 
grafted varieties. Seedling nut trees 
are as worthless for a grove as seedling 
apple trees for an orchard. 





Co-operative Farm Fire In- 
surance Is Big Business 


O-OPERATIVE insurance associa- 

tions, more often referred to as 
mutual insurance companies, are an 
important element in the field of agri- 
cultural co-operation. Information ob- 
tained by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that 
there are in this country 1950 farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies 
carrying risks that total approximate- 
ly $10,000,000,000. This represents 
about one-half of all the farm property 
insurable against fire in the United 
States. 

There are in addition about 40 wind- 
storm insurance companies carrying 
risks estimated at $2,000,000,000; also, 
30 hail insurance companies and 25 
livestock insurance agencies, all of 
which are farmers’ companies operat- 
ing on a co-operative basis. The 
volume of risks carried by the hail 
associations, though large, is not 
definitely known. Livestock insur- 
ance companies are relatively unim- 
portant as measured by the volume of 
risks carried. 

Recently a new type of farmers’ 
mutual insurance company entered 
the field, namely, the Automobile In- 
surance Company. Four such organi- 
zations are now operating, one of 
which operates in eight states and is 
rapidly enlarging its territory. These 
associations are all located in the 
Middle West. Insurance written by 
these companies includes protection 
against fire, theft, collision, property 
damage and public liability, or injury 
to persons. 





Better Than a Scarecrow 
By R. J. Marran 


W HEN the fruit growers in south- 
ern Missouri tried a score of 
methods, without success, to keep the 
robins, bluejays and squirrels out of 
their cherry trees, they finally hit 
upon a nature-faking stunt which has 
paid them. 


Securing from a novelty store a 


dozen or two of brightly colored 
artificial snakes, made of jointed wood, 





The jointed, brightly-colored wooden snake 
saves the cherries and berries 


the fruit growers, when the fruit is 
ripening and just before the picking 
begins, weave these snakes around 
the branches of their cherry trees in 
as natural looking positions as pos- 
sible. Usually one or two snakes to a 
tree is sufficient. When a bird or 
squirrel visits a tree to take a nip of 
the ripe fruit (spoiling more than it 
eats), it sees these dummy snakes and 
at once decides to forage in some 
other tree more congenially in- 
habited. 
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Wood’s Clover Good Cover 


Crop for Acid Soils 


Ww oon's CLOVER, a native of the 
Middle West, is believed to be 
worth trying as a leguminous cover 
crop in eastern orchards on the 
strength of its behavior on acid soils 
in the Hudson River Valley, says 
H. B. Tukey, associate horticulturist 
at the experiment station at Geneva, 
who has been trying out the plant for 
the past few years. Even on strongly 
acid soils, Wood’s clover has done 
nearly as well without lime as with 
it, while on the same soil alfalfa, 
Hubam and white sweet clover cannot 
be grown successfully without at least 
two tons of limestone per acre. 
“Besides being highly tolerant of 
acid soils, Wood’s clover stands erect 
and catches snow and leaves for the 
winter protection of the soil,” says 
Mr. Tukey. “It is killed by frost and 
therefore presents no serious difficulty 
in spring cultivation. No livestock 
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has been induced to touch it in the 
green condition, hence it is more 
likely to be left to serve the purpose 
for which a cover crop is intended. 
Also, it is a heavy seed producer so 
that the seed is cheaper than is the 
case with most legumes. 

“With all of these points in its favor, 
Wood’s clover should prove a valuable 
orchard cover crop, and it is certainly 
worthy of trial. It appears to be 
easily smothered out by weeds and 
does not do well in dense shade. A 
trial planting should be made in a 
small way, therefore, until the be- 
havior of the crop in a new location 
can be determined, for it is as likely 
to fail as to succeed under new condi- 
tions.” 





Judge—Have you anything to say 
before sentence is passed? 

Burglar—The only thing I’m kicking 
about is being identified by a man that 
kept his head under the bed clothes 
all the time. That’s’ wrong. 








form of nitrogen for orchards. 


bined with 28% soluble lime. 


Better Apples— 
Bigger Crop 


CALCIUM NITRATE will lessen wpe 
the June drop, insure abetterset / . 
of fruit, promote vigorous, healthy [+ 
growth. Apply shortly before 
blossom time. It is the preferred 


Guaranteed to contain 15% 
nitrogen = 18.2% ammonia, come 
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285 MADISON AVENUE, 


CALCIUM NITRATE is.the most soluble of all nitrogen fer- 
tilizers. It feeds orchards when most needed —at blossom time. 


Supply nitrogen and lime to your orchard at single cost and 
A ton of CALCIUM NITRATE has as much lime as 
1000 pounds of ground limestone. 

Write for information to our Agricultural Department. Men- 


If your dealer cannot supply CALCIUM NITRATE, send us 


“It’s Nitrogen from the Air” 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
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catalog. 


Send for the complete Clark “Cut- 
away” Catalog. It’s free. It tells 
this unusual orchard 
4 plow and about other special Clark 
“Cutaway” orchard 
ments. Valuable book, “The Soil and 
Its Tillage,” also sent FREE with 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. tigcanum, Con. 
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AT COST OF >.¢ TO 2c PER ACRE at 


This new duster is the most amazing machine ever de- 
signed for insect control. Smusbes allformer costs and 
time performancesin dusting orchard or field crops. 

The Shunk Insecticide Duster uses any insecticide 
dust. A powerfulfan driven by a Continental 14 H. P. 
motor throws a cloud of msecticide that completely 
covers the trees from topto bottom. Dusts all orchard 
and field crops, apples, peaches, pecans, vineyards, 
cotton, potatoes, forage, etc. Nothing else like it. 


Write for Catalog F-11. Sent free. 
THE SHUNK MFG. CO., Bucyrus, Ohio 
Established 1554 


SHUNK 


[—INSECTICIDE—~ 
DUSTER 
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power sprayers. 
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Hatching the Chicks 


"THE HATCHING of chicks for farm 
flocks is not so popular as it used 
to be, since chicks can be bought so 
easily “ready made” from the hatch- 
eries and breeders. This is a great 
service to the farmer and relieves him 
of much of the worry that used to 
accompany the raising of chicks. 
However, for those who are interested 
in hatching their own chicks, the fol- 
lowing will be of interest: 
Good Breeders Essential 

The most important part of hatch- 
ing is healthy, vigorous breeding 
stock. The egg and the hen that lays 


the egg are the cause of at least 75 
per cent of all the good or poor 
hatches. A good incubator and good 


care during incubation are also of 
importance, but the eggs and the stock 
that lays the eggs are the biggest part 
of the incubation work. Careful atten- 
tion to the breeders, therefore, must be 
given if good hatches are to be looked 
for. 

This means feeding them properly 
besides giving them a comfortable 
house. Grain must not be the only 
feed, for too much grain is fattening, 
and overfat hens will lay eggs that 
are not so fertile or that do not con- 
tain such strong, vigorous germs as 
the eggs that are laid by hens of 
normal weight. About 15 pounds of 
grain per 100 birds per day is plenty. 
Supplement this with a dry mash, 
which should be kept before the birds 
at all times. A mash for breeders 
should contain no ~ore than 20 per 
cent protein in the form of either 
meat scrap or milk. In other words, 
a good laying ration will do very nice- 
ly for the breeders. 

Let breeders run out on clear days, 
and see that they get green food, 
oyster shell and grit. If your locality 
is not far enough South to enjoy much 
sunshine, give cod liver oil in the 
ary mash at the rate of two pounds 
of the oil to each 100 pounds of the 
mash. 

Hold eggs intended for hatching no 
longer than 10 days or two weeks and 
at a temperature of between 50 and 
60 degrees. Turn them once a day 
during the holding period. Select 
eggs for the incubator with good firm 
shells—no pimply ones or thin 
shelled, irregular shaped eggs, or 
unusually large or unusually small 
ones—those that weigh about 24 
ounces to the dozen are preferred. 

Operation of the Incubater 

As to the operation of the incubator, 
the first and best advice is to follow 
the directions of the manufacturer, for 
he has made the machine according to 
certain principles and knows how it 
should be run. If there are no direc- 
tions, or they have been lost, the fol- 
lowing will, in general, apply to most 
of the small incubators: 

A temperature of 103 degrees dur- 
ing the entire hatch will give good 
results. See that the incubator is 
running properly before the eggs are 
put in it and that it will maintain 
this temperature. If desired, the eggs 
may be put in at a temperature of 102 
degrees; it will not take long for the 
temperature to go to the desired 163. 
If a machine is used that contains a 
moist:ire pan, it is the best plan to 
fill this pan before the eggs are placed 
in the machine. See that the pan is 
kept moist at all times. This is 
especially desirable if there is a steady 
flow of air in and out of the incubator; 
if there is not a constant change of 
air in the machine, so much moisture 
may not be needed. 

One of the best ways to judge 
whether or not the eggs need moisture 
is by the size of the air cefl A rule 
that is commonly used is as follows: 
the air cell should be a trifle smaller 
than the size of a 25-cent piece by the 


seventh day, a trifle larger than the 
size of a 25-cent piece by the four- 
teenth day, and about the size of a half 
dollar by the eighteenth day. These 
measurements refer to the diameter 
of the air cell. If the air cell is 
smaller than the dimensions given, 
add no moisture, but if it is larger, 
add moisture. The size of the cell 
must be determined by candling the 
eggs. 

Turn eggs at least twice daily. 
Eggs may or may not be cooled. They 
do not need it as far as hatchability 
goes, for they will hatch just as well 
with cooling as without it, but a 
slightly larger chick will be obtained 
if cooling is done. Therefore, eggs 
may be cooled “moderately,” which 
means until nearly cold, once a day. 

When chicks start to hatch, that is, 
from the time the first eggs begin to 
pip, keep the incubator door closed 
until the hatch is over. Do not open 
the door for any reason at this time. 
Also, cover the glass in the door with 
a cloth to keep the chicks from crowd- 
ing to the front and trampling each 
other. When the chicks have com- 
pletely dried off, they may be removed 
to the brooder. 





Don’t Forget Oyster Shells 


HIS is the season when the birds 

are laying their heaviest crop of 
eggs and they must therefore be pro- 
vided with the necessary material 
with which to make egg shells. This 
material is crushed oyster shells. 
These crushed oyster shells should be 
kept before the birds in small hoppers 
so the hens can eat them as they need 
them. Grit is also an essential at 
this time. It acts as teeth for the 
hens, as it aids in grinding the food 
in the gizzard. Limestone grit is 
especially valuable, as the lime is of 
value to the birds in the assimilation 
of the other feed. 





Producers and Reproducers 


{" IS always a great feat to produce 

a hen that will lay a large number 
of eggs, say 200 or better; a man has 
cause to be proud of her. Yet he 
Should not let the fact that she has 
laid this number of eggs get the bet- 
ter of his good judgment. He should 
be just as cautious in selecting her 
for a breeder as he would be with a 
bird that laid considerably less. Egg 
production is not all. 

Aside from the fact that she is of 
good size and weight and lays a good 
sized egg—at least 24 ounces to the 
dozen—she should be a good repro- 
ducer. it is difficult, of course, to 
know whether or not a -bird is a good 
reproducer until she has been tried 
out. Trapnesting is the only means 
by which one may find out all abont 
a bird’s breeding ability. 

A bird may be a good layer but may 
be unable to produce strong, fertile, 
hatchable eggs, or strong, husky 
chicks; in other words, she may not 
be a good reproducer. Once a hen 
has been found to be a poor repro- 
ducer, she should be removed from 
the breeding pen. She may be kept 
with the layers instead. If she does 
not produce good chicks, it is most 
unwise to continue breeding from her 
and to get chicks that will not mature 
into good pullets or cockerels. Don’t 
breed poor quality or low vitality into 
the flock by breeding from a poor re- 
producer, no matter how good a pro- 
ducer of eggs she may be. 





Start the Turkeys Early 
"THE EARLIER TURKEYS can be 

Started, the better. This means 
saving hatching eggs as soon as the 
turkey hens start te lay. Many tur- 
keys were late this last year in 


developing properly, particularly in 
the northern part of the country, for 
the Thanksgiving market. 


Hatching turkey eggs with incuba- 


tors instead of turkey hens or chicken 
hens is coming into popular favor and 
good results are being obtaineg. This 
means brooding with brooders instead 
of with hens, also. About 125 poults 
can be put under one brooder and can 
be cared for in the same way as baby 
chicks. The same kind of a feeding 
system with the same kind of a feed 
as is used in the brooding of chicks is 
now used by many turkey raisers with 
good results. 

Many are confining turkeys to yards 
and alternating these yards, using 
four yards for a growing period, atc- 
cording to the plan recommended by 
the Minnesota State Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The important 
things in the growing of turkeys are 
to grow them away from chickens— 
if they can be grown on ground on 
which chickens have never run, so 
much the better—and to feed them 
well; the old days of allowing turkey 
hens with their broods to roam the 
ranges in search of all their feed are 
gone, for the land is not available to 
furnish this food. This method has 
been replaced by the feeding of a 
good ration regularly, just as the 
chickens are fed. 


Sanitation 


UST and dampness are two of the 

most important enemies in a 
poultry house. They must be gotten 
rid of if proper sanitary conditions 
are to be maintained. The spores of 
certain diseases will live for months 
in dust, but will not grow and develop 
until this dust becomes damp. The 
immediate removal of damp litter 
after a storm will go a long way 
toward maintaining a dry house, as 
will ventilation. Ventilation in 2 
poultry house prevents the air from 
becoming moisture laden by removing 
the moist air given off by the birds 
and by taking into the house the 
fresh air from the outside. 

Many people claim that under floor 
ventilation will aid materially in keep- 
ing a house dry. Those that have 
cement floors may feel that this is im- 
possible with them, but it can be ob- 
tained by punching holes in two sides 
of the cement foundation. A hole 
about four inches square in each end 
of the foundation will help consider- 
ably if there is trouble with ventila- 
tion and with damp floors. These 
holes should have wire cloth over 
them to keep out rats or other small 
animals from beneath the floor. 

Disinfecting a house without first 
cleaning it thoroughly will do very 
little good. Imagine trying to disin- 
fect a pail containing mud without 
first having removed the mud. The 
same thing holds true for poultry 
houses: the disinfectant will have a 
better chance to act and will be more 
effective if the dirt is first removed. 
This means cleaning the house thor- 
oughly before applying disinfectant. 
If a disinfecting solution is kept in 
the drinking water, as some do, this 
should be strengthened when disease 
is present. Dust and dampness, how- 
ever, are the important things to 
watch in maintaining proper sanitary 
conditions. 





Test the Lights 


YV HEN electric lights are used in 
the laying house to increase egg 
production, it is a good plan to turn 
the lights on in the daytime once in 
2 while to make sure that all the 
bulbs are burning properly. It fre- 
quently happens, especially where a 
time switch is used to turn the lights 
on in the morning and off again after 
daylight has come, that lights will 
burn out and the attendant not know 


it. 

If a bulb burns out and fs not re- 
placed for several days, with the re- 
sult that the pen is in darkness, the 
birds are apt te go into a molt and 
egg production will drop. It pays to 
spend a few minutes occasionally to 
test the lights. 
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Simple and Attractive 
Home-Made Sign 


By G. E. HENDRICKSON 


OADSIDE SIGNS have long been 

used by orchardists to aid in the 
disposal of surplus fruit to local buy- 
ers and tourists, but purchasers are 
becoming more and more inclined to 
judge the quality of the goods by the 
advertising displayed, and the hastily 
and poorly lettered pine board is being 
passed up for a more attractive invita- 
tion at some other point along the 
road. 

To overcome this loss of patronage, 
it is not necessary to invest in the 
services of a high-priced sign writer, 
as the rawest amateur can produce a 
very artistic appearing road sign by 
the simple “block-letter” method here- 
with described. 

Having determined the size of the 
sign desired, build it of thoroughly 
dried and seasoned lumber and give it 


serve as guides by which they can be 
easily made. If a more finished prod- 
uct is desired, the sharp corners of 
the P, U, S, O and R can be rounded. 

The letter outlines should then be 
traced with a sharp knife so that the 
margins are cut into the board to a 
depth of at least one-sixteenth inch, 
and the job is ready to receive the 
paint. ; 

The white background should be 
filled in first, taking care not to brush 


over or across the letter margins, and. 


when this is completed, the black 
paint can be immediately applied to 
the letters, as the cut-in margins will 
safely keep the two colors from flow- 
ing together. This simple “trick of 
the trade” is well worth knowing as 
it will save much time that would 





Lightly pencilled cross lines 


a priming coat of thin paint (white 
lead and oil) on both sides. When the 
paint is dry, place the blank sign upon 
a bench, or upon boxes, of a conven- 
ient height and employ a ruler and 
pencil to measure and mark the edges 
of the top, bottom and sides with 
short lines spaced one-inch apart. By 
connecting these with horizontal and 
vertical pencil lines, as shown in the 
figure, you have the board ready to 
map out the lettering, which is ac- 
complished by merely tracing heavily 
over the lines of the squares, as in- 
dicated. In the letters “M” and “A,” 
of course, the angular strokes do not 
fellow the squares but the latter still 


aid in outlining the letters 


otherwise be wasted in waiting for 
each separate color to dry. 

For a temporary sign, the one-coat 
job will prove sufficient, but, if the 
sign is to withstand the weather for 
any great length of time, it will be 
advisable to repeat the process; and 
even a third coat, using water-spar 
varnish, will prove a good investment. 

Carefully completed, a _block-letter 
sign of this kind will stand compari- 
son with the majority of out-door sign 
work and, in fact, its plain and bold- 
faced lettering will be more produc- 
tive of results than' many of the 
fancily lettered specimens that are so 
difficult to read at a distance, 


Cheat for Cover Crops 


By C. L. BURKHOLDER 


Purdue University 


RYE HAS long been used as a cover 
crop in orchard sections. This is 
no doubt due to the fact that no bet- 
ter substitute has been available, for 
rye cover crops certainly have their 
faults as well as their good points. 
Rye makes an early stocky growth in 
the spring and unless disked down at 
just the right time is hard to handle 
and often proves to be a detriment 
to the early growth of the trees. 

Cheat is classed strictly as a weed, 
but it makes an excellent ground 
cover during the winter and in the 
spring stools out and makes a more 
grass-like growth than rye. It is 
much easier to disk in than rye and 
will grow as well as rye on any soil. 

Frank Street, a large Kentucky 
fruit grower, says: “Last year I used 
cheat entirely for my winter cover 
crop. In February, the cheat had 
stooled out much better than rye. At 
the time I disked it under in the 
spring, the growth was superior to 
that of rye and much easier to handle 
and work into the soil.” 

A good many Indiana growers are 
using cheat entirely in preference to 
rye. Cheat seed is screened from 
wheat. In localities where wild garlic 
is prevalent, the garlic seed is 
screened out with the cheat. Garlic is 





but is a type of weed no one wants to 
establish on his farm. This seems to 
be about the only possible objection 
to the wider use of cheat for cover 
crop purposes. Cheat has been sown 
for pasture in some localities for 
many years and has never been diffi- 
cult to eradicate when such fields 
were sown to other crops, 


Chenoweth’s Article Is Re- 
printed in Tasmania 


EP!ToR, AMERICAN Fruit Grower 
MaGaZInE: I thought you would be 
interested to know that a large num- 
ber of inquiries was received follow- 
ing the publication of my article on 
“Marketing the Culls” in the Septem- 
ber issue of the American Fruit 
Grower MaGaZine. One of these com- 
ments came from Tasmania. Later I 
received a copy of the Hobart Mer- 
cury, a Tasmanian paper, which con- 
tained a verbatim reprint of the artt- 
cle published by you. In addition, the 
editor commented that Australian 
fruit growers might well consider the 
possibility of making better use of 
their cull fruit—W. W. Chenoweth, 
Head, Department of Horticulturat 
Manufactures, Massachusetts Agrint- 
tural College, Amherst, 
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More than 

a million 
are riding with 
ETHYL 


T took seven years to develop 
Ethyl Gasoline—but it took only 


months for the motoring public to 
discover its advantages. 

Today more than a million car 
owners are riding with Ethyl. They 
are enjoying a new standard of engine 
performance—more power on hills 
and heavy roads, faster pick-up, 
reduced gear-shifting, a cooler, 
smoother motor under all driving 
conditions. And to the owners of the 
new high compression automobiles, 
Ethy] is giving a still bigger thrill. 

Follow the army of Ethyl users to 
the nearest Ethyl pump. It is identified 
by the trademark shown above. And 
the price of Ethyl Gasoline is simply 
the price of good gasoline, plus the 
few extra pennies the “ETHYL” 


ingredient costs. 


Ethyl makes good gasoline better. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 


Facts about Ethyl Gasoline 


Ethyl Gasoline was developed 
by General Motors Research to 
provide a more efficient fuel for 
internal combustion engines. 

It is formed by adding Ethyl] 
brand of anti-knock compound 
CETHYL” fluid) to selected 
motor gasoline in an amount 
sufficient to utilize the higher 
compression created by carbon 
deposits or advanced engine 
design. 

“ETHYL” fluid is a concen- 
trated liquid containing tetra- 
ethyl lead which has the property 
of controlling the combustion 
rate of gasoli It is ap 
product. 

Only oil refining 





ate on ordinary gasoline, the use 
of Ethyl Gasoline will: 


Eliminate " that knock” and power 
loss. 


Make carbon deposits a source of 
extra power. For carbon increases 
compression and Ethyl Gasoline is 
the high compression fuel. 


Give a smoother and detter pulling 
engine, particularly on hills and 
heavy roads. 


Reduce gear-shifting and increase 
acceleration, thereby making traffic 
driving easier. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reduc- 
ing engine wear and tear and de- 





licensed to sell Ethyl Gasoline 
can mix “ETHYL” fluid with 
their gasoline. In every case the 
amount of “ETHYL” fluid must 
be sufficient to meet a definite 
standard of “anti-knock” quality 
rigidly: controlled by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation. 

Ethyl Gasoline is colored red 
for identification.The color has 
nothing whatever to do with its 
performance. It takes more than 
dye to make “anti-knock” gaso- 
line. 

Ethyl Gasoline increases the 
performance of any automobile 
engine—whatever its compres- 
sion whatever the climate or 
other driving conditions. 

If your car is designed to oper- 


br 


Save you the expense of carbon re- 
moval and other repairs caused by 
“knocking” and carbon formation, 


Give more power per gallon for your 
fuel bills—and more mileage as 
compression és increased by carbon 
deposits. 


If your car is a high compres- 
sion car, just remember that 
Ethyl Gasoline made it possible 
and its useis necessary to obtain 
maximum performance. 

Ethyl Gasoline is sold only at 
pumps which display the 
“ETHYL” trademark shown 
above. 

Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by 
which other gasolines are 
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Rich 
Nutty 
Flavor 


HREE things have won pop- 

ular favor for Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter—its smooth con- 
sistency, its large content of 
pure nut oil and its rich nutty 
flavor. No wonder children de- 
vourit. No wonder grown-ups 
serve it in tasty sandwiches at 
luncheons and teas. Always 
tempting. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 











peru sasSe 


Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes and 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 
PLANT BOXES 
Catalog mailed on request 


: one hH , Mich, 
The Pierce-Williams Co. 5°°7, Hyon, Mich 


Grapes, 
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T MAY BE quite safely asserted 

. that most fruit growers spend too 

. little time in careful consideration 
of the commission dealer or cash 
buyer who is to handle their year’s 
fruit crop. If a man who is interested 
in ships spent a year’s labor and con- 
siderable cash in building a splendid 
craft and then put it in charge of an 
incompetent captain the average fruit 
grower would join with others in criti- 
cising him. And yet many fruit grow- 
ers yearly do what amounts to the 
same thing—they place their crop of 
fruit in the hands of a sales agent 
whose financial ability and moral in- 
tegrity are both questionable. A com- 
mission merchant who is honest and 
whose financial condition is A-1 can 
offer no serious objection to a careful 
investigation of his business by a com- 
mittee of sensible growers who cer- 
tainly are entitled to sufficient inside 
facts to justify their confidence in 
him. Even after a good sales agent is 
chosen there is the matter of contracts 
| to consider. 

There are. various. agreements, 
verbal and otherwise, by which a fruit 
grower and his fruit are annually 
parted. Usually, however, sales con- 
tracts take a form which is a variation 
of either a cash or a commission deal. 
Which method has the advantage 
depends largely upon the men back of 
the contracts. Any agreement between 
fruit growers and fruit buyers should 
be brief and to the point. A grower 
may safely suspicion any fruit con- 
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AGENTS 


BS He RE is a new House- 
: hold Device that beats 
% re vacuum cleaner and all 
w attachments. It not only 
sweeps thoroughly and 
cleans walls and ceilings 
& but also washes and dries 
windows and scrubs an 
mops floors. Requires no 
electricity. Every home a 
prospect Onls $2.95. Over 
half profit. Write your name 
and address at the edge of 
this ad and mail to us today 
for complete selling terms. 


HARPER MFG. CO. 
5537thSt., Fairfield, lowa 











then § Years is We pay The Freight 


Our Direct Factory to Home selling plan actua 

saves you from $150 to $200. We deliver to — 

home anywhere in the United States any piano or 

paver. —- ~ mat wil = cata! Y- - 
he coupon below 

tails of our liberal selling plan. — = 


an BE. 1899 _ Capital and Surples, $2,000,000. 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 
Dept. 546 Omeha, Nebr. 
Please send ms gour plan and catalog. 


Name 
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tract which might be mistaken for the 
back of a railway bill of lading. 

There are tricks in all trades and 
the fruit industry is no exception. In 
fact there are many fruit growers who 
are firmly convinced that all the 
tricks of all businesses originated in 
the fruit industry. This is probably 
untrue but there are strong grounds 
for suspicion when one reflects that 
the passing of fruit from one hand to 
another is perhaps the oldest business 
in the world. It began when Eve 
handed a grief-laden apple to Adam 
and he accepted it without a govern- 
ment inspection certificate. Later 
when he discovered that the apple had 
a worm in it, he realized that he had 
no come-back at Eve—she was without 
either financial resources or personal 
effects. 

From then until now people engaged 
in the fruit business have needed to 
keep their eyes open in order to side- 
step trouble. The fruit industry likely 
has no more grief in it than any other 
but it does have its difficulties, never- 
theless. For these troubles the fruit 
grower oftentimes blames the commis- 
sion men, the brokers and the rail- 
roads. and each of these men or con- 
cerns passes the buck back to the 
grower or to someone else. The 
grower, however, must admit, if he be 
absolutely honest in the matter, that 
a very large share of his grief may 
rightfully be laid at his own door. 

One of the biggest sources of trou- 
ble in the whole fruit business is the 
lax manner in which the grower deals 
with fruit buyers. Growers will sign 
contracts that are chock full of loop- 
holes for the crooked dealer to crawl 
through in case of need. They will 
sell $5000 or $6000 worth of fruit on 
verbal agreements with no witnesses 
excepting the commission man’s book- 
keeper or stenographer. If we delve 
into the psychology of the matter we 
can explain it partly on the grounds 
that the grower takes unusual chances 
with every crop of fruit which he 
raises and therefore does not feel 
afraid to take another chance on sell- 
ing. By the time a fruit farmer has 
fought off frost, bugs, and other pests 
and has seen his crop barely miss 
being wiped out by hail or excessive 
rain or drought any selling risks are 
likely to seem slight in comparison. 

Whether a grower should choose a 
eash buyer or a commission dealer to 
handle his fruits depends very largely 
upon the integrity of the dealer. Ifa 
man pays spot cash for perishable 
products he is entitled to a margin of 
| profit for the market risks he takes. 
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Vales Agents and fruit elling 


By LE PAGE ROBERTS 


And if a man is dealing on a commis- 
sion basis he is entitled to his ¢com- 
mission, regardless of the sales price 
of the fruit. Where the _ trouble 
usually comes to the grower is on 
deals that are not what they are repre- 
sented to be. Such commission deals 
may be juggled into a cash deal if the 
profits on the fruit are large or vice 
versa if the desl falls short of expecta- 
tions. Many so-called cash deals are 
not cash at all. 

Commission deals vary from a 
straight commission to a commission 
with a cash advance and finally a com- 
mission with a cash guarantee. This 
last is what is generally termed a 
“guarantee plus the raise” proposition, 
and is all right if the dealer is able 
(and also willing) to pay the guaran- 
teed price in case of market reverses. 

Cash deals include a number of 
propositions ranging from spot cash 
at time of delivery to cash after 30 
days or some other specified time and 
some not even specifiying at all the 
time when the money is to be paid. 
If every grower who sells on a “cash 
over the scales’ proposition would 
collect his money each day dozens of 
so-called cash buyers would be put out 
of business within a year. The reason 
for this is that many dealers are not 
cash buyers but are really commis- 
sion men who set a cash MAXIMUM 
that the grower is to be paid. They 
can do this for the reason that many 
growers who sell to them do not draw 
out but a fraction of their money at 
the time of delivery of the fruit. 
These buyers are really dealing short 
on the season’s business but it doesn’t 
show up.on a steady market. In case 
of a market crash the dealer is wiped 
off the financial map and has taken: 
the growers’ hard-earned money with 
him. 

One reason why many fruit growers 
will accept almost any kind of a cash 
offer, however, is because they have 
been crookedly dealt with by some un- 
scrupulous commission dealer. There 
are many honest commission men but 
unfortunately there are some who are 
not honest. To separate the sheep 
from the goats without getting hooked 
in the deal is the fruit growers’ prob- 
lem. If each grower would request a 
credit statement from the commission 
dealer’s bank he would get a direct 
line upon the financial resources of 
the firm he is contemplating dealing 
with. He should also investigate the 
character of past dealings which the 
commission man has had with other 
growers. A dealer may sometimes 
have a good financial rating and yet 
be so crooked he can hide behind a 
corkscrew. Many dealers would pick 
up and leave a district without further 
adieu if they were compelled to under- 
go a close investigation of their past 
activities. 

One of the steadiest fruit districts in 
the United States received a severe 
blow this past season due largely to 
careless choosing of sales agents by 
the growers and to a willingness on 
the growers’ part to indulge in a wild 
orgy of speculation. The manner in 
which this general fiasco took place 
is well worth considering. Briefly it 
was about as follows: (Names substi- 
tuted.) 

I. B. Clever, who is only one of a 
whole tribe of kindred growers known 
as “market sharpshooters” and who is 
mentioned here only for example, went 
to Lasso and Chokem, cash fruit buy- 
ers, and asked them to make a bid on 
his entire crop. He didn't go to Jones 
and Smith, old reliable commission 
merchants, but preferred to do busi- 
ness with dealers who were “not 
afraid to take a chance.” Lasso and 
Chokem offered him, let us say, $40 
per ton for his fruit. The agreement 
was rather vague and had it been put 
into the fewest words possible would 
have been something like this: “CASH 
WHEN (and if) THEY RECEIVED 
IT.” The “if” was touched upon very 
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lightly. Mr. Clever then walked righ: 
past the plain offices of Firm and 
Steady to the pretentious false-fronted 
building of Hittem and Run, also go- 
ealled cash buyers, and informed them 
that Lasso and Chokem had offered 
him $40 per ton for his fruit. Hittem 
and Run were “een for business and 
therefore raised the offer to $42.50 
Mr. Clever next proc: eded to the ware- 
house of Crawfish and Dodge who 
jumped the price to $45. Feeling con- 
vinced that he had “sharpshot” the 
market Mr. Clever completed his pri- 
vate auction tour by returning to 
Lasso and Chokem and signing a 
“sliding” contract for $47.50. (A 
sliding contract is one which permits 
the buyer to slide out in case of need.) 

Being exceedingly proud of the deal 
he had just consumated Mr. Clever 
then got into his flivver and spent a 
week or so t*aveling about the district 
press-agenting his accomplishment. 
Fellow growers from all sections 
flocked to the three firms, Lasso and 
Chokem, Hittem and Run, and Craw- 
fish and Dodge who were then con- 
tracting at $45 to all comers. When 
later the first auction sales on the 
market failed to bring more than halt 
the $45 which they had agreed to pay 
to the growers these wildcat buyers 
made a grand rush to unload their 
purchases. The result was that th: 
market was ruined—ruined for then 
and also for Smith and Jones, Firm 
and Steady and a’! the. other dealers. 
and Mr. Clever and his sharp-shooter 
friends took what their wildcat deai 
ers received rather than the $45 which 
they had promised. It was that or 
nothing. 

The lesson learned by the grawers 
who lost in this particular deal was 
this: 

IT IS THE PUREST KIND OF 
FOLLY TO SPEND THE ENTIRE 
SEASON GROWING A CROP OF 
FRUIT AND THEN SPEND ONLY 
FIVE MINUTES SELLING IT. A 
grower can afford to spend a month if 
need be in investigating different 
buyers rather than to sell to the 
wrong one and lose the profits of his 
year’s labor. 

If you are a fruit grower you can 
well afford to make this your motto 
INVESTIGATE FIRST—SIGN . UP 
AFTERWARDS. 





It Couldn’t Be Done 


Somebedy said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied 
That “maybe it couldn't,” but he'd be 
one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 
So he buckled right in with a trace 
of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn't be done, and he did it 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never 
do that; 
At least no one ever has done it’; 
But he took off his coat and he took off 
his hat, © 
And the first thing we knew hed 
begun it. 
With a lift of his chin, and a bit of a 
grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it 


There are thousands to tell you it can- 
not be done, 
There are thousands 
failure; 
There are thousands to point out to 
you one by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Just take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start to sing as you tackle the 
thi 


to prophesy 


ng 
That “cannot be done,” and you'll 
do it. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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Some Practical Examples of 
Propagation 


(Continued from page 4) 


jn less vigorous varieties, the cuttings 
gre made eight to 10 inches long re- 

less of number of buds. These 
qttings are tied into bundles of 50 to 
400 and buried in well-drained soil 
upside down to a depth of six inches, 
orin moist sand out of doors. By in- 
yerting the cuttings, roots are more 
likely to start development earlier 
than otherwise. When~ growing 
weather comes, the cuttings should be 
jined out four to six inches apart in a 
pursery row. They should be set 
right side up to a depth that will ex- 
pose only the top bud. 

Gooseberries can be propagated in a 
similar way, one-year-old wood only 
being desirable for the purpose. 

Blackberries may be readily grown 
from root cuttings two to three inches 
ins length which are scattered in a 
trench three to four inches deep and 
covered with soil. It is highly desir- 
able to grow them in a nursery row 
ome season and then set in the per- 
manent plantation. Blackberries and 
red raspberries are more commonly 
reproduced by suckers. These are 
branches arising from the lateral 
roots of the parent plant. When ma- 
ture, they may be dug up, severing the 
root four to six inches on each side 
of the shoot, which forms the handle 
of a mallet, and planted directly in 
the field. 


Propagation by Grafting 


Thus far the methods discussed 
have been those in which the plant 
grows upon its own roots. The fol- 
lowing discussion shall be on the 
methods of plant propagation in which 
@ plant part grows upon the roots 
of another plant. These methods are 
known by the all inclusive term, 
“graftage.” The difficulty or impos- 
ability of getting certain plants to 
grow from cuttings makes graftage 
necessary. It is necessary, in order 
to properly understand the discussion 
to follow, to know the meaning of cer- 
tain terms in common use. 

The stock is the root upon which 
the top is grafted. It is im most 
cases @ one-year-old seedling of the 
same species. It may be a short sec- 
tion of a root, as in piece-root grafts 
of apples, or it may be the whole 
root, as in pears and apples, or it 
may be the root and trunk upon which 
atop is grafted. Stocks are raised by 
specialists from seeds shipped from 
France. The scion is the upper part 
of the graft and is taken from the 
variety which the operator desires to 
propagate. It may be a twig bearing 
one or more buds, or it may be a sin- 
gle bud and a small portion of bark. 
In all instances, scion wood must be 
collected from healthy trees and must 
be well-matured one-year-old wood. 
For convenience, graftage has been 
divided into scion graftage and bud 
graftage, or budding according to the 
nature of the scion used. Each has 
several styles and applications, only 
afew of which will be discussed here. 

Scion Graftage. — Formerly apple 
and pear were almost wholly propa- 
gated by root scion or whip graftage. 
It was necessary to use the whole root 
with the pear, making the graft at the 
crown, but either piece root or whole 
Toot succeeds with the apple. In re- 
cent years these two fruits have been 
budded to considerable extent. In 
Piece root grafting of apple, the side 
Toots of the seedling stock are re- 
Moved and the long straight ‘ap root 
cut into lengths of two and one-half to 
three inches. At the upper end of 
each piece, a sloping cut is made with 
@ single cut. A second cut is then 
Made, beginning about one-third the 
Way from the upper end of the -slope 
and at an angle about halfway be- 
tween that of the slope and parallel 
With the grain of the stock. The 
depth of this cut should be about half 
the length of the slope. Note the sec- 
ond illustration. The same process is 
Tepeated on the scion, except that it is 
accomplished at the butt or lower end. 


The scion is then cut six to eight 
inches long. After these two slopes 
and tongues have been made, with 
the right manipulation the stock and 
scion will slip together and will be in- 
terlocked by the tongues. In slipping 
them together, it is absolutely essen- 
tial to success to make the cambium 
layers—the layer of cells just inside 
the bark—of the two pieces coincide 
on at least one side. The nearer alike 
the stock and scion are in size, the 
greater will be the success of the 
graft. Firmly wrap the graft union 
with number 18 or 20 knitting cotton 
and slip the loose end between stock 
and scion at one end and break off 
the thread. Tie the grafts in bunches 
of 50 and store in fresh hardwood saw- 
dust at a temperature of 40 to 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit until spring, when 
the grafts may be lined out six to 
eight inches apart in a nursery row 
for one year. They should be set 
deeply enough that only the top bud 
is exposed. 

Pear propagation by the whole root 
method resembles the above except 
that pear seedlings are used for 
stocks, the graft is made at the crown, 
the union must be waxed, and because 
of the longer root, the scion is made 
correspondingly shorter. 

Budding.—There are probably more 
peaches budded in America than any 
other single fruit. In peach propaga- 
tion, peach pits are planted in rows in 
late fall in the South or early spring 
in the North. When the seedlings 
have reached the size of one-quarter 
inch in diameter, they are ready to 
be budded to desirable varieties. In 
the South, this occurs in June as a 
Tule, while in the northern states, bud- 
ding is not done until fall. As a re- 
sult, southern nurserymen can pro- 
duce a salable peach tree in less than 
one year, while in the North a one- 
year-old tree has really been in the 
soil nearly two years. The bud is in- 
serted in the fall and is not forced 
out until the following spring. 

Budding may be done any time 
throughout the growing season, pro- 
vided the bark will slip on both bud- 
stick and stock. In the South, it be- 
comes necessary to wait until the 
buds in the scion orchard have suf- 
ficiently formed as well as until the 
stock has become large enough. The 
stock is prepared for budding two or 
three days in advance by stripping off 
the leaves for four to six inches next 
to the ground. The bud sticks are col- 
lected and the leaf petioles clipped to 
about one-half inch in length. These 
petioles later serve as handles by 
which the buds can more easily be 
inserted. The bud-sticks must be kept 
moist. With a sharp knife, cut under 
each bud suitable for use as illus- 
trated: Make a T-shaped: incision 
near the ground through the bark of 
the seedling stock and gently lift the 
corners of the loosened bark with the 
knife blade. Then cut just through 
the bark above the bud of the bud- 
stick and lift the bud with a thumb 
nail and finger tip, leaving the chip 
of wood behind. Thus the bud is re- 
moved with a shield shaped piece of 
bark from which the method is some- 
times named. Quickly force the point 
of the shield downward under the 
bark of the stock until the ‘shield is 
completely hidden and only the bud 
is seen between the two cut edges of 
the stock bark. When the bud has 
been tied securely with twine string, 
the job is complete, except the cutting 
of the string on the opposite side of 
the bud about two weeks later. 

In northern nurseries no cutting 
back of stock is done until the next 
spring, just before growth starts. At 
this time the stock is removed to just 
above the bud, which soon pushes out 
to take the place of the old top. In 
the South the bud is forced out almost 
immediately by cutting back the stock 
to four to six inches above the bud. 
Later in the season this, too, is re- 
moved, 
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completely protects while on 
the tree—and it stays on. 





Low cost “insurance” 

The cost of this spray “in- 
surance” is small—usually not 
over 2% of the total spray cost. 
In the end it pays for itself 
by eliminating repeat sprayings, 
and by preventing damage to 
your crop. 

Kayso is used in all spray mix- 
tures — wet or dry — and is a 
splendid emulsifier in the home- 
making of oil sprays. It is used in 
all parts of the country—in all 
sprayings—under all conditions. 
Testimonials attest its value. 

Try Kayso for yourself this 
year. If you wish, get a trial or- 
der and check results. Your dealer 
can supply you; or write direct 
for full particulars. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION 


175 Franklin Street, New York 


Every patch of unsprayed sur- 
face on your fruit invites attack 
by injurious insects and fungus 
growths. 

Ordinary liquid sprays leave 
just such unprotected spots on 
fruit, because the liquid tends to 
run together on the sprayed sur- 
face. The illustration above shows 
what happens to untreated liquid 
spray on the surface of an apple. 
Plenty of ‘“‘parking space” for in- 
sects there! 


Assures spray protection 


But this condition can be cor- 
rected, easily and inexpensively. 
Kayso added to any spray, in 
about the proportion of 1 pound 
to 100 gallons of mixture, will 
have these effects: 


1. Keeps the mixture in uni- 
form suspension in the tank,so 
that each gallon sprayed is of 
equal strength ; and retards the 
formation of water-soluble ar- 
senic in combined sprays. 

2. Spreads the spray in a 
heavy, even mist that covers 
the sprayed object completely; 

3. Makes the spray stick, 
minimizing run-off from over- 
application or wet weather. 
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SPRAY AND 
MAKES if 
STAY 


A Kayso-treated spray mixture 
thus becomes 100% effective. It 








with the 


OSPRAYMO 


High Pressure Machines 


Form a fine mist which stays on the foliage 
and makes the job effective. Using an 
OsPRAYMO means high pressure always. 
OsPRAYMO sprayers have the last 
word in mechanical agitators, with 
two stiff adjustable brushes working 
automatically in cleaning the suction strain- 
ers. No clogged pipes or nozzles. Our slogan: 


A Sprayer for Every Need—High PressureGuaranteed 
Write for catalog. Don’t buy till it comes. 


F'ELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 
46 years at Sprayer building 
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SYSTEMATIC POMOLOGY 


By U. P. Hedrick. An innovation in this 
book is the introduction of simple keys for 
the identification of varieties of the tree 
fruits and the grapes. The keys are espg- 
cially useful in identifying and comparing 
varieties. More than half of the beek is 
given over to descriptions of the common 
commercial varieties of apples, pears, apri- 
cots, cherries, peaches, plums, grapes, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, —* goosgberries, 
cranberries and strawberries, 

th, 488 Pages, Ill, $4.00 


A TEXTBOOK OF POM- 
OLOGY 




































































































By J. H. Gourley. General fruit growing 
om. Aid are outlined, combined with draw- 
ings and graphs which summarize the re- 
sults of experiments. Some of the topics are: 
composition of fruits; buds of fruit trees, 
factors influencing bud formation; pruning; 
thinning of fruit; cultural methods in or- 
chards; fertilizers and manures; melation of 
climate; winter yO ee —_ 
and improvement of fruit; prop . - 
aoe of fruit. Cloth, 380 Pages, Ii. | $2.60 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT 
GROWING 


By L. H. Bailey. The present edition is 
completely revised and inckides much new 
knowledge for the aid of the fruit grower. 
It considers location and climate, planting, 
tillage, fertilization, and maintenance of 
the orchard and berry patch in full detail. 
Chapters also included on accident and in- 
jury, spraying with insecticides or fungi- 
cides, barvesting, grading and packing. 

Cloth, 482 Pages, IL, $2.50 


THE NURSERY MANUAL 


By L. H. Bailey. Completely rewritten 
and revised. The book is in two divisions. 
The first describes propagation by seeds, 
spores, separation, division, cutting, budding 
and grafting. The division on nursery prac- 
tice lists the major diseases and insect — 
describes their injuries and gives contro 
measures, The latter half of the book con- 
tains a nursery list of — giving prove: 
ation and cultivation methods for each. 
. Cloth, 456 Pages, Ill, $2.50 


A MANUAL OF CULTIVATED 
PLANTS 


By L. H. Bailey. Since this is a manual 
for "ihe practical agriculturist, the list of 
plants is limited to the common domestic 
species of the fruits, grains, vegetables, 
greenhouse plants, ornamental shrubs and 
trees, and garden flowers, Nearly 3000 com- 
mon cultivated varieties are included. Identt- 
fication is made easy by using fully de- 
veloped keys referring to physical character- 
istics—habit of growth, foliage, flowering 
habit, seed-bearing characteristics, and native 
habitat. th, 891 Pages, IL, $7. 


THE PRUNING MANUAL 


By L. H. Bailey. The anthor discusses 
the physical make-up of trees, shrubs, and 
vines, their habits of growth and modes of 
flower and fruit bearing. The emphasis of 
the all-important relation of these factors to 
pruning if results are to be beneficial, leaves 
one with a wholesome respect for a knowl- 
edge of the skilful use of the saw and 
shears, Cloth, 400 Pages, Ill, $2.50 


THE COMMERCIAL APPLE 
INDUSTRY IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


By J. C. Folger and S$, M, Thomson, Ad- 
vice on selecting a locality and a site for a 
commercial apple orchard is ene of the valu- 
able contributions of this beok. Commercial 
apple growing regions in the United States, 
with advantages and disadvantages of cli- 


All of the phases of successful plan 
management and marketing are f——. 
fully and from a business standpoint. 

Cloth, 466 Pages, IlL, $3.00 


BUSH FRUITS 

By F., W. Card. This book is divided inte 
four parts. Part 1 gives general considera- 
tion to planting, cultivation and harvesting. 
Part 2 discusses the brambles—raspberries, 
blackberries, and dewberries—their pianting, 
maintenance, varieties and their disease and 
insect pests. Part 3 considers currants and 
gooseberries in detail. Part 4 discusses 
blueberries, buffalo berries and other fruits 
of less general distribution and importance, 
Cloth, 411 Pages, . $2.50 


THE PEAR AND ITS 
CULTURE 


By H. B. Tukey. Brings together in com- 
pact form the latest and best information 
about the pear, discussing such subjects as 
the new pressure test for determining ma- 
turity, the bending of sheots te promote 
fruitfulness, setting of fruit, trend of the 
industry, pest control, cultivation, pruning, 
topworking, picking, grading and marketing. 

Cloth, 125 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


PEACH GROWING 


By H. P. Gould. A book for the com- 
mercial peach grower or the man interested 
in developing a peach orchard. The history 
and intreduction of the peach into the United 
States and the development and present ex- 
tent of commercial orchards are treated in 
detail. Loeations and sites for orchards are 
discussed, also propagation, preparation of 
the land, handling of the trees when received 
from the nursery, planting and similar oper- 
ations, Under orchard management are 
taken up problems such as tillage, cover 
crops, green manure and shade crops; fertil- 
izers, pruning, control of insects and diseases, 

Cleth, 426 Pages, Ill., $2.50 


Send orders to 





mate, varieties and markets are discussed. - 


Books for Fruit Growers 


MANUAL OF ERICAN 
GRAPE GROWING 


By U. P. Hedrick. A complete diseussion, 
recently revised, of the history, growth, 
manufacture and use grapes. G rs: will 
find it valuable in all the details of cultiva- 
tion and marketing—propagation, disease re- 
sistant stocks, care and management, fertil- 
izing, pruning, culture under glass, pests, 
marketing, breeding and variety descriptions. 


Cloth, 458 Pages, Iil., $3.00 


THE CULTIVATION OF 
CITRUS FRUITS 


y H. Harold Hume. Supplies information 
on botany, history, varieties, propagation, 
soil, location, planting, cultivation, water 
supply, frost considerations, pruning, pick- 
ing, packing and marketing. Describes the 
insects and diseases whieh attack the fruits 
and gives directions for mixing and using 
sprays, dusts and fumigants in their control. 

Cloth, 561 Pages, Ill, $5.00 


CITRUS FRUITS 


By J. Eliot Coit. Covers every phase of 
citrus fruit culture from the standpoint of 
the grower, with special reference to Cali- 
fornia conditions. Will answer many prob- 
lems on history, varieties, planting, propa- 
gation, cultivation, fertilization, irrigation, 
pruning, frost proteetion, picking, packing, 
judging, marketing, disease contro ect 
and pest control. Cloth, 520 Pages, Ill., $3.00 


MANUAL OF FRUIT DIS- 
EASES 


By Lex R. Hesler. Tells the grower the 
causes of the diseases he must combat and 
helps him understand and properly control 
them. Diseases are described under an al- 
phabetical list of the fruits they attack— 
apples, apricots, blackberries, cherries, cran- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, 
peaches, pears, plums, quincgs, raspberries 
and strawberries. The last chapter gives 
directions for the preparation of fungicides. 

Cloth, 462 Pages, Ill., $3.50 


MANUAL OF FRUIT INSECTS 


By M. V. Slingerland and C. BR. Crosby. 
Nearly 200 species of insects which attack 
the apple, pear, peach, plum, bush fruits, 
grape and cranberry are named under the 
fruit which they attack. Identification is 
assisted by nearly 400 illustrations ef the 
pest at its work or in a distinguishing pose. 
Life habits are given, injuries are described 
and control measures are recommended, 

Cloth, 503 Pages, Iil., $3.50 


A MANUAL OF SPRAYING 


_By KE. L, Cockerham. A handy pocket- 
size volume which is valuable for both the 
commercial and casual grower. Tables, 
classifying plants according to the similarity 
of insects and diseases attacking them, teil 
the nature of the injury, treatment and time 
of application of insecticide or fungicide. 
Separate ehapters are devoted to preparation 
of the specified sprays and discuss types of 
sprayers best adapted for varied pu es 
and conditions. Cloth, 87 Pages, nL. $1.26 


THE BOOK OF BULBS 


By F. F. Rockwell. Spring, summer and 
winter flowering bulbs are considered. The 
chapters on planning and making bulb gar- 
dens, naturalizing bulbs, propagation and 
protect insects and diseases are full 
of practical help. » IL, $3.00 


CITRUS DISEASES AND 
THEIR CONTROL 


By Howard 8S. Fawcett and H. Atherton 
Lee. A thorough, authoritative discussion 
of the present information on citrus diseases 
occurring in all parts of the world, in four 
parts, Part 1 covers general considerations; 
part 2 describes root and trunk diseases and 
their control; part 3 takes up diseases of 
branches, twigs and leaves; part 4 discusses 
fruit diseases. 582 Pages, Il., $5.00 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTS 


By A, V. Cruess and A. W. Christie, A 
reliable guide on the modern practice 
in the manufacture, preservation and exam- 
ination of fruit and vegetable products, Of 
prime importance to growers, manufacturers, 
food inspectors and foed its. 

109 Pages, Ill., $1.50 


STRAWBERRY GROWING 
By 8. W. Fletcher. Strawberry growing 
and all the attendant facters which lead 
to profit or loss in the commercial enter- 
prise are considered. Every consideration 
affecting the crop, from choice of site to the 
marketing of the ripe berries, is developed 
from the viewpoint of the practical grower. 
Cloth, 325 Pages, Ill., $2.25 


APPLE GROWING 


By M. C. Burritt. A book for the average 
farm in the northeastern states with its 
small apple orchard. It gives practical in- 
formation on subjects such as planning tite 
orchard, planting and growing, pruning, cul- 
tivation, cover cropping, fertilizing, insects, 
diseases, spraying, harvesting, storing, mar- 
keting, renovating old orchards, and the 
cost of growing apples 


Cloth, 177 Pages, $1.00 


BUSH FRUIT PRODUCTION 
By BR. A. Van Meter. The fruits consid- 
ered in this book are raspberries, blackber- 
ries, dewberries, goosebprries, currants and 
blueberries. Everything concerning these 
fruits treated in a convincing and practical 
manner, Cloth, 128 Pages, +» $1,25 


Any of the above books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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MA of our readers are flower Loose-leaf additions under subjects 
lovers and will be interested in on which new material has been de- 
two very good books which have re- veloped will be issued during each 
cently come to our desk. year, each a unit in itself so that it 
One of them, called “The Iris,” is may be inserted in its proper place 
written by John C. Wister, president Eventually it is possible that some 
of the American Iris Society and one sections may grow to handbook pro- 
of the best informed men im the coun- portions, themselves. The first of 
try on this flower. The book is not these additions is already prepared 
a large one, containing but 122 pages. and will go forward to the printer at 
However, the author has been able to once. It relates to range manage. 
present in this small space a clear, ment and will include information 
practical and condensed account of available on the economic, animal hus- 
the facts about this plant, including pbandry, forestry and soils phases of 
the history, adaptations, botany, varie- this subject. These new sheets wil! 
ties, cultural methods, insects and be sent to all holders of loose-lea! 
diseases and other important factors. editions. 
or ge gy ge 8 in this plant will 
6 boo elpful in handling , a > “ OS 
every problem that presents itself, ANEW af koa rr he : 
The other book is entitled “The just been issued by the Agricultural 
Gladiolus” and is written by Dr. A. C. Experiment Station of Morgantown 
Beal, professor of floriculture in Cor- — J.D % 
nell University, Ith N. ¥. D W. Va. The authors are M. J. Dorse: 
Cr aCe, iN aca wy and H. A. Knowlton. The bulletin de- 
Beal’s long experience in college and : n 
scribes experiments which have been 
experiment station work has enabled ; for many years at the 
him to become thoroughly familiar 9 —" . 
with every detail, practical and sciene °*2402- 
tific, concerned in the care and han- A 3 : : 
. dling of — plant. ge Points in Apple Aphid Contro 
s on botany, Ss . ; 
and varieties of gladioli, soils oe N APPLICATION of nicotine sul. 
fertilizers, methods of eulture, har- phate spray made after the fruit 
vesting and marketing of corms and Duds have opened and when the tips 
blooms, breeding and preparation of of the leaves extend one-fourth to one- 
exhibits. Those interested in gladioli half inch is a good insurance agains! 
will make no mistake in purchasing a Severe losses from apple aphids, ac- 
“Soran tae kane bie Seguieneet wenn, 
at the Ne , 
Prag “a te te ae in commenting on profitable spray 
They can be obtained from the Ament. Practices for New York. ale 
can Frurr Grower Macazine, 53 West Repeated observations of aphids on 
Jaekson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL, for #PPle trees in the orchards of the 
$1.25 each. state show that most of the aphid 
eggs have hatched when the apple 
buds have reached the stage of de- 


HE EXTENSION Service nd. Velopment indicated. It is against the 
book of Agriculture and oon toe newly hatched insects that the nico- 
omics, under preparation for some tine spray is most effective, says Mr, 
time in the United States Department Parrott. 
of Agriculture, is now being dis- The spray formula used in the sta- 
tributed. Printing, assembling and tion orchards and found to be entire- 
indexing have been completed for the ly satisfactory contains two and one- 
entire edition. A loose-leaf edition ig half gallons of lime-sulphur, one pin: 
being sent to county extension agents of 40 per cent nicotine sulphate, and 
and members of extension divisions two and one-half pounds of lead ar- 
of the State agricultural colleges. A senate in 100 gallons of water. This 
limited edition has also been bound s8Pray should be applied under a pres- 
for miscellaneous use, copies of which sure of at least 200 pounds and should 
may be purchased from the Superin- cover the underside of the twigs and 
tendent of Public Documents, Wash- small branches to give the best re- 
Be ek waplaes “7 ~* ~ points to watch in 
Need has long been felt, particular! ew essen s 
in agricultural extension wat, ‘tor 2 spraying for apple aphids are listed 
publication which would give in the DY Mr. Parrott as follows: “Do oat 
briefest possible form such results of SPTay when the buds are wet with 
the research of the department in all dew or during showery weather. Se- 
lines as are ready for extension, It lect as far as possible days for spray 
was deemed essential, also to have the Operations when the air is balmy and 
material presented in such form that little or no wind is stirring. — 
new facts could be readily added ag Winds cause waste of materials an 
they became established. To meet make thorough treatment difficult. 
this problem, the Association of Land- High temperatures accelerate the vol- 
grant Colleges at its annual meeting atilization of the nicotine. 
in 1923 recommended the publication Apply mixtures under high pres- 
of a handbook of agricultural facts to Sure, using a fairly coarse and driv- 


be prepared in the Federal Depart- img spray. Remove all watersprouts 
ment of Agriculture. . and suckers during early spring. The 


Information rosy aphis and the green apple aphis 
date, in 17 i ae eee are partial to them and they often 
sion, agricultural economics, agricul. CO@Stitute centers of — par- 
tural engineering, agricultural tecb- ticularly for the green aphis. 7" 
nology, animal diseases, animal hus- Judicious pruning of —_ -to "ol 
bandry, dairying, entomology, ferti. MOVE excess wood not on 4 — 
lizers, field crops, forestry, horticul- for greater productiveness an e * 
ture, plant diseases, soils, weather, color of apples, /but it also 7 ; . 
and wild life. Material for four more Simplify the work of ane ae : ~ 
divisions will be distributed later cov- OP¢2-headed trees rains and wind ha : 
ering economics and management in @ better chance to remove man} 
the home; foods and nutrition; hous- #Pbids 
ing, cane rig and furnishing; and 
textiles and clothing. The present 

form includes 953 pages. Sounds Reasonable 

A comprehensive system of index- A pedestrian fell into a coal hole 
ing is followed which permits the use and called for help. “Dear me,” said 
of any one or more sections as a a gentleman, coming along, “have you 
separate book if desired, as well as fallen through that coal hole?” 
covering the entire handbook. Spe- “Net at all,” replied the man. “As 
cialists will in this way be able to you seem interested, I will say that | 
make up their own handbooks on sub- just happened to be in here and they 























jects relating especially to their work. built the pavement around me.” 
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Culture, Cover Crops or Mulch? 


(Continued from page 7) 


over those trees remaining in sod with- 
out nitrogen. 

There was no apparent increase in 
growth or production, however, on 
Grimes trees in cultivation or straw 
mulch as a result of similar applica- 
-tions of nitrogen. All varieties grown 
under cultivation and cover crop or 
continuous straw mulch showed no 
significant increase in total yield from 
these nitrogen applications, but the 
set of fruit may have been increased 
in some seasons. 

Nitrates Low on Sod Plot 


Soil analysis showed the nitrates to 
be much lower under sod in early 
spring than under cultivation or straw 
mulch. It was also apparent that 
when a nitrogenous fertilizer was ap- 
plied to a portion of the trees in each 
plot, the nitrates in the soil of the sod 
plots disappeared much more rapidly 
than did the nitrates in the cultivated 
or straw mulch plots. 

These studies showed that whenever 
grass alone was used, growth and pro- 
duction were less than where a heavy 
mulch of straw was placed about the 
trees or where a system of cultivation 
and cover crops was followed. The 
lack of available nitrates for tree 
growth is an important factor con- 
tributing to the poor growth and pro- 
duction of trees in sod. 

This lack of nitrogen is manifest in 
the general type of growth of trees 
grown in sod without nitrogen. The 
amount of annual twig growth and 
increase in trunk circumference is 
small; the set of fruit is light and 
the total production is low. The color 
of the foliage of the trees grown in 
the sod also is poor, being a light 
yellowish shade during the growing 
season, frequently greatly reduced in 
amount, and dropping very early. 
Trees in cultivation or straw mulch 
produce a heavy, dark green foliage 
that hangs upon the tree until after 
heavy frost. 

The trees that have been continu- 
ously grown under straw mulch have 
-been as productive over the entire 
period as trees receiving cultivation 
and cover crops. A sufficient supply 
of available nitrates appears to be 
present under a heavy straw mulch. 
Moisture conditions are also favorable 
for growth, as the soil is always damp 
beneath the mulch. The rate of 
growth and production in the mulched 
plot has been more uniform and con- 
stant, with less yearly fluctuation 
than is the case on the cultivated plot. 

Throughout these investigations, 


Can the Prune Situation Be 
Improved? 


(Continued from page 8) 


tage would be a reasonable increase 
of per capita consumption through 
consistent advertising campaigns 
backed by standardized and careful 
packing. 

Requirements for Better Distribution 


At the request of the prune growers 
in the Northwest, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics a»bout a year ago 
made a study of the marketing of the 
Italian prune, and many of the facts 
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the available supply of nitrates has 
appeared to be the most important 
factor limiting growth and produc- 
tion. The value of sufficient moisture 
throughout the growing season, espe- 
cially in the case of young trees just 
becoming established, was also shown 
to have a bearing on their behavior. 
Lack of moisture may also limit the 
size of the fruit on bearing trees. 

Grass and weeds transpire large 
quantities of water and utilize a large 
portion of the supply of available 
nitrogen; consequently any efficient 
method of orchard soil management 
must either eliminate grass and 
weeds or supply nitrogen over and 
above their needs in order that 
nitrates may be available for the trees. 
Cultivation prevents the growth of 
grass and weeds; a heavy mulch of 
straw beneath the tree smothers them 
where they compete most with the 
tree roots. The heavy evaporation 
directly from the soil is also checked 
by either the cultivation or straw 
mulch system. 

Under the conditions prevailing in 
this orchard the straw mulch plot has 
been a little more costly to maintain 
than has the cultivated plot. This 
was due principally to the high cost 
of the straw in the locality and the 
difficulty of securing it nearby. 

During these studies, an attempt 
was made to grow grass between the 
tree rows in a sufficient quantity to 
form an adequate mulch when cut, 
dried and placed about the trees. An 
application of 10 pounds of nitrate of 
soda and 10 pounds of acid phosphate 
was broadcast over the square be- 
tween each four trees to increase the 
growth of grass. <A large increase in 
grass and weeds resulted, being about 
three times the amount produced 
without = fertilization. The total 
amount of air dry mulching material, 
however, seldom exceeded 100 pounds 
per tree square, which was only about 
one-half the amount of straw neces- 
sary to add annually to each tree to 
provide an adequate mulch for the 
average 12 to 15-year-old tree. 

To be of maximum value, the mulch 
must be sufficiently heavy to entirely 
prevent grass or weed growth and to 
protect the soil from drying out. 

Note.—The complete report of these 
investigations has recently been pub- 
lished as Bulletin 315 by the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Ind. Copies of the bulletin 
may be secured by those interested in 
a detailed report of this work. 


per cent were chain stores. It was 
found that retailers had no particular 
preferences and usually knew little 
about brands. It was found that the 
majority of sales to them were one- 
pound and two-pound lots. In 15 per 
cent of the stores, attention was di- 
rected toward prunes by specially pre- 
pared placards. In replying to the 
question as to how prunes were la- 
beled or designated, one-half the store 
managers indicated that they were re- 














Your best cash crop 


—a Planet Jr. 
hand tool garden 


H4YE as big a garden as you like. It’s 
child’s play planting, weeding and cultivat- 
ing it with a Planet Jr. Running easily and 
evenly behind light but sturdy steel wheels, the 
tempered sharp hoes shear through the ground 
close to the row, snaking out even the toughest 
weeds, leaving the soil loose, level and mellow. 
The plows open furrows for seed, fertil- 
izer, etc., and close them. The cultivator 
teeth break up crust and 
loosen the soil to the 
proper depth for best 
results. The first cost is 
practically the last, too. 









































Have you the Planet Jr. catalog ? 
Or our free garden handbook, 
Home Gardens—‘How to Grow 
What You Eat’’’?? Ask your 
dealer or write us today. | 
t 


S.L. ALLEN & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 26-C 5th & Glenwood Ave. a 
Philadelphia 

























The Everlasting STANDARD 8 
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~ Bears 2 Full Crops Year’ 
‘ Spring and Felt. Great Pielder of +» Seen DOES 4 MEN'S WORK 
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L. J. FARMER, Box 242, Pulaski, N. Y. TANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
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developed are of equal interest to ferred to simply as prunes. About 
producers of Petite prunes as well. one-third used the designation of Cali- 
In connection with the northwestern fornia for Petites and Oregon for 
prunes, a study of eastern markets in- Italian, and a few used the terms 
dicated that the first requirement of “sweet” and “tart.” Sixty per cent of 
improved distribution is establishment the retailers believed consumption 
of complete confidence on the part of would be stimulated -by display ad- 
wholesale and retail distributors in vertising and sales service work, 

the quality of Italian prunes, which 








has been very variable in past years. 


Establishment of adequate standards Time to F ly 





and inspection systems also needed 
Probably will be brought about only 
by grower co-operation. Compilation 
of experiences in eastern markets also 
brings out that a steady supply of 
Satisfactory product is a requirement. 

In the course of this study, 700 re- 
tail stores were visited, of which 25 


*cause dadiy called her an angel last 
night.” 





“Do angels have wings, mummy?” | 
“Yes, darling.” 

“Can they fly?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then when is nursie going to fiy, 





“Tomorrow, darling.” 
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Nitrogen 


ask your fertilizer dealer 
these three questions — 
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1. What isthe mechanical condition g 
—is the fertilizer well-pulverized, and g 
ready for immediate use? a 
2. Is it readily available for plant 
use after application? a 
3. Will it leach out under heavy " 
rains? a 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia ®™ 
scores On every count! & 
It is fine and dry, easy to apply, @ 
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sane “Es quickly available, non-leaching—and 
Atlanta, Ga. low in cost per unit of nitrogen. 
Medina, O. (Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia con- 


tains 25'4% ammonia, 204% nitrogen, 
guaranteed.) These are features which 
have rapidly brought Sulphate of Am- 
monia to a position of leadership 
throughout the world. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
emphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
In Canada 
Toronto, Ont. 


NOTE: See your dealer now regarding 
your requirements for this season. Re- 
member there was a serious shortage of 
Sulphate last year. Place your order 
now. We'll send you a free sample—just 
mail the coupon. 


Results PROVE the 
quick availability of the nitrogen in 











Free Sample 


We'll send you—-FREE— 
enough Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia to fertilize 25 sq. ft. 
of soil. We will also send you 
free bulletins by leading au- 
thorities telling how best to 
use Arcadian. Just fill in the 
coupon and mail it—today! 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) besos é 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


] 


interested in....... i oleae Si cai Ns os ac acacia 6: ep nial caine eller ate 
(Write names of crops on line above) 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name 
Address 
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Charming Homes at Low 
Cost 


H ERE a little and there a little must 
perforce be the method of most 


orchard home-makers. We _ haven’t 
the means to “do over” the entire 
house at any one time. We try to 


avoid depletion of our none too port- 
ly pocketbooks, by filching from them 
the price of a new chair this month 
and postponing fresh curtains for the 
living room until another time. 

Our rooms are like the old woman’s 
apren—never entirely new. Just a 
top added to the old bottom in the 
spring and a bottom to the old top in 
the fall. 

In this way we can always feel 
quite at home in our surroundings, 
while those who are not compelled to 
count the cost, frequently change all 
draperies, upstairs and down, at one 
clean sweep, discard old furniture for 
new, transform entire interiors and 
rip out the very vitals of the house 
every so often. We doubt if they can 
find the way about their own homes 
in the dark. 


Keeping Home Up to Date 


Yet every woman who loves her 
dear home wants to keep it up to 
date, just as she wishes her own 


dress to be, if not of the same quality, 
at least of the same cut as “what they 
are wearing in Paris.” The stores and 
catalogs are kind in furthering these 
ambitions. Each girl and woman in 
the rural districts can learn the latest 
decree of fashion abroad the week 
after it sails past the Statue of Lib- 
erty on the way to New York. 

Newest things for the home are 
displayed in many stores at a reason- 
able price. If you are sufficiently 
strong minded, it may be a good plan 
to take a purely sight-seeing trip to 
the very best stores and view the 
very best things. Having resisted 
the temptation to indulge, even in 
regrets, go cheerfully elsewhere to 
select what most nearly approaches 
the perfect thing you have seen. 

Inexpensive copies are sometimes 
excellent. The day has long gone by 
when only the wealthy could lay any 
claim to good taste. Flimsy fabrics 
of harsh colors held no lure for the 
artistic home-maker of slender means. 
Reasonably priced furniture was 
clumsy and poorly finished. 

Now, how truly charming are some 
of the offerings with which we may 
increase the attractiveness of our 
homes without exceeding our budgets. 
We've learned to avoid the cheaply 
garish and make only such selections 
as are in keeping with a home of 
modest elegance. 

See what has taken the place of the 
hideous chromos which not infrequent- 
ly hung upon the walls of country 
and city homes alike. There’s noth- 
ing prohibitive now in the price of 
many good and simple pictures which 
do not pretend to be anything but 
what they are. 

A striking wood cut, an etching, a 
finely colored print may be picked up 
at odd times. It is no longer thought 
tolerable to plaster the walls all over 
with a heterogenious mass of frames 
of every shape, size and material, con- 
taining as varied a conglomeration of 
pictures. 

We've even gone beyond imagining 


that, because a picture is good in it- 
self, it must necessarily be right 
anywhere. It is not. Whatever is 


hung on the walls must accord with 
the general scheme of decoration, 
must be a part of a considered whole. 
In the proper setting, even the bright 
textiles, woven for the purpose and 
now so much in use, are entirely 
acceptable as wall ornament. 


The Choice of Linens 


And then there’s’ table linen. 
Though the exquisite weaves of 
damask still exercise a potent charm, 
there is much real decorative quality 
in the lower grades. It’s welcome to 
many, for one is no longer bound 
down to the pure white linen which 
still holds first place for a formal 
dinner. At breakfast and luncheon 


particularly, our sincere liking for 
color may be freely indulged. 
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There’s the delicate blue napery, so 
soft and serene; the lavender, simply 
erying for a fragrant centerpiece of 
violets; the rosy cloth, which would 
cheer the most forlorn foggy morn- 
ing breakfast. 

I’m waiting eagerly to try one of 
those lovely pale primrose yellow sets 
for luncheon. Maybe there will be a 
chance to do this before long for, 
near my orchard home, the daffodils 
venture out even in March, and 
anyone can see that daffodils, with 
their fresh and bending green blades 
and golden trumpets, are the most 
joyous flower choice for such a table. 

It is impossible to decide whether 
the guests would most admire with 
this the old white and gold china (a 
trifle chipped) or whether the oppor- 
tunity is favorable for trying the set 
of clear green glass with which my 
Christmas stocking bulged on Decem- 
ber 25 last. These complete sets of 
dishes, plates, every vessel for food or 
drink, in the loveliest shades of 
colored glass, are a novel delight. 


New Lighting Effects 


The electrically lighted home may 
now procure one or more of the recent 
designs for lamps. Some tiny ones 
of glass are appropriate for making a 
welcome spot of color in a dim corner. 
Graceful figurines in porcelain, metal 
and glass, are among the very invit- 
ing but not very cheap attractions. 

Geometric designs are favored for 
the decoration of “modernistic” 
houses. Pictures of such apartments 
leave us cold and somewhat con- 
fused. Until we’ve actually seen one, 
we cannot say whether the illustra- 
tions do them an injustice. Are the 
walls really all slanting at different 
angles, threatening instant collapse, 
and do the chairs, on investigation, 


prove the apparent impossibility of 
maintaining a seat upon them? 

But lighting fixtures for every taste 
abound, even comic ones. Since there 
is nothing so tiresome as a fixed joke, 
it were better to avoid, unless in the 
nursery, such fancies as a dog gnaw- 
ing a lighted bone, or a snail with 
illuminated shell on his back. 

One of the inexpensive ways to add 
to the attraction of a bedroom, is to 
dress the bed with a hand-made 
spread. Home dyeing is often suc- 
cessfully used to carry out the color 
scheme of a bedroom. If the work 
on the spread is to be of the candle- 
wick type, the material used may be 
simply unbleached “domestic.” The 
decorative design is not beyond the 
power of very moderate skill to carry 
out. 

Very pretty rayon coverlets in 
every shade are inexpensive and most 
effective. Having dressed the beds, 
you may aspire to deck your bedroom 
or living room floor with hooked rugs. 
These are now in good style and may 
be had for little more than the time 
and ability required to make them. 

There’s an intimate charm in a 
crisply curtained, harmoniously fur- 
nished bedroom, that takes the heart 
and makes even the stranger feel at 
home. It is indeed the homiest place 
in the house. It breathes of peace 
and comfort. 

Let the pictures you select for your 
own room be in keeping with the 
effect you wish to produce. Simply 
framed colored prints may be just the 
thing. I saw some of the dearest 
flower pieces of this type recently. 
As for some of the colored French 
prints, they are really very beautiful 
and by no means beyond a slender 
purse. 
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HERE are thousands upon thou- 

sands of babies on the way just 
now. What has the baby a right to 
expect? “A Welcome,” you may say. 
Unless circumstances are exceptional, 
he is fairly sure to get a warm one. 
That his mother has been willing to 
bear him, is proof of her eagerness to 
own the tiny being. An unwelcome 
child is one of the most pathetic 
events in nature. 

But baby needs more than a wel- 
come. Before this can be extended 
to him in person, his mother should 
busy herself about assuring the per- 
fection of his debut into the world. 
This does not mean she should wear 
herself out fashioning exquisite, wee 
garments, but she should be occupied 
in fitting herself to be the very 
healthiest mother she can possibly 
provide for her baby. 

“Remember,” says our Children’s 
Bureau, “Simple, regular, normal 
living during this period makes for 
good health in both mother and baby.” 
While this is absolutely true, the 
mother should recognize that—just in 
case there shoulc be some (perhaps 
merely temporary) derangement of 
her health which might militate 
against the well-being of herself and 
child—she should by all means con- 
sult a® responsible doctor, one who 
will give her regular care and advice 
until the little one lies safely blinking 
at the light of day. 

And if baby has cause to bless the 
mother whose go-to-it courage and 
care have already, at its birth, meant 
so much to him, how much more will 
he bless, all the days of his life, the 
mother whose stick-to-it care, and 
patience and wisdom shall guide his 
tottering steps aright on the road to 
health, and knowledge and character. 
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And when somewhere along that 
road he stands before her in the like- 
ness in which she has molded him, 
her task is not yet done. As he 
grows, there comes a day when she 
is confronted with the hardest effort 
of all. She must relinquish him—in 
part at least. She must let him learn 
to stand alone. 

This precious baby of hers demands 
the right to realize his own individual- 
ity. The child, whether son or 
daughter, must be allowed, in spite of 
the mother’s anxious hovering, to 
take the risk of cruel shocks and 
bruises which attend inexperience. 
Only thus can the capacity for self- 
direction be developed. 





The Salvation Army, most practical 
of soul-savers, holds that new clothes 
may be a means of grace. They ad- 
vise that every woman inmate of a 
reformatory should, on being released, 
be presented with a new hat as an 
aid to leading a better life. They 
stress the fact that the hat must be 
one never worn before, not an old one 
freshened up with new trimmings, and 
of course the hats must not be alike 
but each one individual to its owner. 
That seems sound psychology. 





GRANDPA’S LOVE 
They said he sent his love to me, 
They didn’t put it in my hand, 
And when I asked them where it was 
They said I couldn’t understand. 


I couldn’t find it anywhere, 
hunted for it all the day, 
And when I said it wasn’t ther 
They smiled and turned their heads 
away. 


They said that love was something kind, 
That I could neither feel nor touch; 
I wish he’d sent me something else, 
I like his cough drops twice as much. 
—Author unknown. 
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Age of Spontaneous Art 


T HAS long been observed that 

children “go through” certain 
phases at certain stages of their devel- 
opment. There’s the age of destruc- 
tion, and very little later the age of 
construction. Almost all small girls 
“mother” something. 

Among American boys, there {s, 
practically always, the Indian age, 
when they love to dress up in feath- 
ered headgear and creep up on 
imaginary enemies. A large percent: 
age show an inclination to revert to 
primitive modes of life. 

Almost every child goes through the 
rhyming age. The smallest children 
take extreme delight in jingles even 
before the sense means anything to 
them. Later on they make rhymes 
themselves, at first with little regard 
to meaning. 

We have not been so quick to 
recognize the artistic age. Nearly 
every child of school age now draws 
and colors. This has drawn attention 
to the really remarkable things done 
by many children. A short: time ago 
I read of the talent shown by some 
school exhibits, and the interesting 
native differences of expression be- 
tween, for instance, the pictures 
designed by little Mexicans and those 
by American children, 


The work of the Mexican school 
children was surprisingly excellent 
but purely objective as distinguished 
from the more imaginative work of 
our own youngsters. It was “satu- 
rated with color,’ vivid, full of life 
depicted as it presents itself to the 
eyes of a child. Our pupils chose 
more romantic subjects and some very 
imaginative interpretations such as 
“Sound of a Brass Band” and “When 
You Are Dizzy.” Many expressed 
themselves admirably in modeling 
clay. 

In most public schools, the art edu- 
cation stops when the children reach 
their teens. We are told that even 
children who seek this form of ex- 
pression in early youth, drop out of 
it as naturally as boys drop out of the 
Indian phase. If the study is kept up, 
many lose their naivete and sim- 
plicity of expression, become self- 
conscious and therefore trite, dull and 
uninteresting. 

A certain percentage, however, 
make in school days the beginning of 
a future career, and all, it would 
seem, must lay the foundation for a 
most desirable appreciation of and 
interest in the art of others more 
decidedly gifted than themselves. 





The Best of Friends 


HAT kind of friends have you? 

Isn’t it delightful to be with 
people who tactfully imply that we are 
cleverer or better or more beautiful 
that we, in our sober moments, ever 
dared to think? Subtle flattery 
pleases even the fastidious, and many 
of us can unflinchingly swallow it in 
large unbroken doses. 

One trouble about lending our ears 
complacently to too many compli- 
ments is that we begin to suspect 
they may be true. The delicate sauce 
that at first tickled our budding appe- 
tite for flattery, seems to grow flavor- 
less, and we demand a more and more 
highly seasoned diet until we are like- 
ly to become fairly eaten up with self 


.conceit. 


Still, we do not live very long be- 
fore finding out that it is by no means 
always those who are loudest in their 
protestations of admiration who are 
willing to be of any real service. All 
their pretty sayings have come easily. 
Soft talk costs nothing. But are 
they ready to stick by us in trouble? 
Will they for our sake, exert or in- 
convenience themselves? 

These are tests of a true friend. 
Even the truest may often tell us sus- 
piciously lovely things about our- 
selves. This is because, regarding 
us with the eyes of love, they un- 
consciously exaggerate every one of 
our gifts and qualities. They are “to 
our faults a little blind, and to our 
virtues very. kind.” But this, being 
entirely sincere, can scarcely be 
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called flattery. People with a spark 
of nobility of nature are spurred on 
py the excessive esteem of those they 
love and make a greater effort to be- 
come more worthy. 

I like the definition of a true friend 
as ‘One who sees something in us and 
tries to get it out.” Such friends are 
going to exhaust every method until 
they either succeed or give up. Alas 
for us if, by falling into the very 
human “attitude of defense instead of 
inquiry under criticism,” we lose both 
our friend and our opportunity for 
improvement. 

So much has been said, felt and 
written about the great, the inestima- 
ple worth of true friends, that it is 
strange we should sometimes pettish- 
ly, or merely heedlessly, allow them 
to drift away from us. We need these 
friends, some day we may need them 


sorely. And though we may think 
that one true friend is sufficient to 
fill our hearts, we are not wise in 
this. There will ever be one dearest 
of all, but seldom can two human 
beings furnish each other the fullest 
measure of understanding on every 
point of contact. 

This friend is sympathetic to one 
side of our nature, that friend may be 
more keenly appreciative of another 
phase of our individuality. Moreover, 
when we consider the unpredictable 
course of events, we realize the awful 
desolation of loneliness that must fall 
upon those who lose their sole and 
only friend. Love is the one thing of 
which it can be truly said that the 
more we give the more we have. The 
greatest joy in life is to give and 
receive love and friendship freely and 
generously. 


Fakirs and the Mind 


wy OURS not superstitious are you? 
Of course not. You’re too intelli- 
gent. I’m not superstitious myself. 
I don’t hesitate to sit 13 at a table or 
begin anything from taking a journey 
to making a dress on _ Friday. 
Experience teaches me that up to 
date I’ve always accomplished the 
first and rarely the second. However, 
since sewing begun on Mondays, 
Wednesdays or Saturdays meets the 
same fate, that’s immaterial. 

And yet—and _ yet! Sometimes 
when I lie uneasily awake at night 
after such a good supper, including 
mince pie, I hear a faint tick-tick- 
tick, What can it be? It seems to 
come from the wall. Do you suppose 
it could perhaps be the “death- 
watch?” Does it foretell the ap- 
proaching end of someone I love—or 
of my precious self? 

If my most intelligent paternal 
Aunt dreams of water, she urges us 
for weeks thereafter to be extra care- 
ful of ourselves. She’s of Scotch 
descent and has an inherited claim to 
second sight. One member of the 
clan in every generation has it. 

Are you entirely comfortable if a 
bird flies into the room or a mirror 
shatters? Look far enough and you'll 
find something that gives you cause- 
less creeps. We’ve not outgrown 
our nonsense by any means. Even 
fortune tellers affect some of us 
deplorably. 

I can think right now of two women 
I know who had “no faith whatever in 
them, my dear.” Yet the life of one 
was almost ruined and that of the 
other bids fair to be shortened by the 
prophecies made to them. 

The young business girl was told 
she’d soon lose a very dear friend, 
go through a period of great misfor- 
tune and eventually marry a million- 
aire. Not very long passes by any 
of us without the death of some 
acquaintance. Soon the girl’s em- 
Dloyer died. -Not so very dear before 
his death but dear enough to serve 
as confirmation of the prediction. 

Unconsciously she set herself to 

make it come true. She brooded, 
grew careless in dress and work, lost 
a good position and fell into severe 
straits. The last I heard, she was 
greatly improved in health and 
spirits. I hope the faith that almost 
Tuined her life may help her to 
achieve the foretold marriage with a 
millionaire. 
a The second victim of ill omen went 
merely out of curiosity” to the late 
well-known Cheiro. The seer cruelly 
told about how many years her hus- 
band, brother and herself had to live. 
He prudently allowed the latitude of 
&@ year or so either way. 

Husband and brother, both consid- 
erably older than herself, passed away 
approximately within the given period. 
In years, her own time limit ap- 
Proached. She was in good health 
and “didn’t attach any importance to 
it”; wouldn’t have given it another 
thought but for her husband and 
orother. : 

it was pointed out that anyone, 
simply by consulting insurance tables, 
conld with reasonable hope of fulfill- 


‘and who does net make liberal use of 


ment predict their own or another’s 
remaining span of life. Like all who 
are “convinced against their will,” 
she holds “the same opinion still.” It’s 
telling on her health. If she makes 
up her mind she’s going to die within 
two years, die she will. 

It’s inadvisable to consult fortune 
tellers “just for fun.” They’ll likely 
surprise you by telling you something 
about yourself which, without know- 
ing it, you yourself have informed 
them of. They’re splendid guessers 
and may puzzle you a lot. There 
must be something in it, you think. 
From then on you’re lost to reason. 





Avoid Spring Fever 


THIS is the season of the year 
when housekeepers should be most 
diligent in seeking to provide a 
properly balanced ration. It is never 
difficult in cities to obtain fresh 
fruits and vegetables if you are will- 
ing to pay the freight. Delicacies 
from warm climates must travel ex- 
pensively if dwellers in cold climates 
are to enjoy them. 

In our rural communities, however, 
it is not only expensive but some- 
times impossible to get what is desir- 
able in the way of fresh vegetable 
food. The housewife who has neglect- 
ed to can such things as tomatoes 
and beans, who does not have apples 
on hand at least until the earliest 
greens crop up, who never serves an 
orange for the sake of its tonic juices 


leafy cabbages and whatever vege- 
tables will stand by us through our 
cold winters, is laying up trouble for 
her household. 

Spring fever, or a severe bilious 
attack during the first warm days, 
was once thought unavoidable, like 
many so-called “visitations of Provi- 
dence” which have since been proved 
to follow flagrant neglect of the laws 
of sanitation and hygiene. 

It’s not particularly hard to please 
the appetites of the ordinary family in 
cold weather. Cold sets a keener edge 
on hunger, and the craving for heat- 
producing foods inclines all to a 
heartier consumption of sweets, fats, 
etc. But because people are satisfied 
is no proof that they are getting all 
that is good for them. 

Spring is on the way. If you have 
for the past few months neglected to 
provide the most healthfully varied 
diet, make an effort to remedy the 
defect at once. Set upon your table 
such things as shall best prepare the 
system to resist the strain incident 
upon adjustment to suddenly warmer 
temperatures. 





To Study Our Schools 

PARTY of 25 German educators is 

scheduled to arrive in the United 
States this March and to spend more 
than three months in studying our 
institutions of learning of every type. 
They will travel many thousands of 
miles, north, south and west. It is at 
such times that we feel a particular 
satisfaction in what we have done to 
make us proud of our schools. 





If perchance, as does happen in 
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some localities, the schools are noth- 
ing to be proud of, this foreign eager- 
ness to profit by what we have to 
show them, may stir up greater efforts 
to. make the schools more worthy. 
Nothing like anticipated callers to set 
everyone putting the house to rights. 

Next year, some of our own out- 
standing educators will return the 
compliment and make a similar tour 
of inspection and study in Germany. 
This interchange of viewpoint should 
be vastly profitable to both sides. It 
will, doubtless show, not only many 
things to be imitated, but also some 
to be avoided. 

If the educators will but set out 
in the proper scientific spirit of 
humility and open-mindedness, a 
great deal may be learned to the 
mutual advantage of the two nations. 

H HA! we’ve thought so all 

along. Lectures from fathers have 
been very much in vogue time out of 
mind. They have always been popu- 
lar—particularly with fathers. 

Now we see the first official recogni- 
tion, so to speak, that the course has 


JO 


begun to pall. Lectures for fathers 
are being introduced. We wonder if 
fathers will adopt the change enthusi- 
astically. Dr. Camgee, an English 
physician associated with the child 
welfare committee, asserts that fath- 
ers must learn how to care for their 
children. 

He says that babies are left too 
much to the sole care of their mothers, 
In response to his call, the Hull city 
corporation has instituted a course of 
lectures for fathers on the care of 
babies. 

It is to be hoped that the classes 
may be well attended. Somehow we 
doubt that they will be unless, indeed, 
it be made compulsory. It wouldn’t 
do a bit of harm to a lot of mothers 
we know if they should “listen in” 
when free information is being passed 
out. 





The death rate for infants under one 
year of age during 1926 was 72.8 per 
1000 births. In 1925 the death rate 
was 71.5 per 1000 births. These fig- 
ures are based on mortality records 
from 28 states. 








Protect Your Perishable 
Products 


You can keep your fruits or vegetables in better 
condition if you haul them in Speed Wagons. 


For Speed Wagons cushion their loads with 
long flexible springs and pneumatic tires. The 
smooth, steady power of their husky 6-cylinder 
engines cuts down vibration, while perfect 
chassis balance and dependable braking mini- 
mize danger on the road. 


Thereisless chance of spoilage enroute, because 
Speed Wagons are faster and more dependable. 


Try out a new Speed Wagon today—start it, 


step on it, stop it. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY . Lansing, Mich. 


The JUNIOR 


A little huskier than the 


The TONNER 


For hauling 6 Cylinders 
one-ton loads 4-Wheel Brakes 
Coupe Cab 


The MASTER 


6 Cylinders 
dard — for 4-W heel Brakes 





For loads up to 6 Cylinders 
one-half ton 4-Wheei Brakes 
Coupe Comfort 
The STANDARD 
For the world’s average 6 Cylinders 
load—up to a ton and 4-Wheel Brakes 
a half Coupe Cab 


loads up to two tons 


PP Coupe Cab 


The HEAVY DUTY 


SPEE 


for faster, surer, 


6 Cylinders 
4-Wheel Brakes 
Coupe Cab 


AGON 


easier, cheaper hauling 









































































































1 iwi does this term, 
“wise growers” mean? 
It means those who know 
that the season’s profits are 
finally determined not by a 
bumper crop but bythe maxi- 
mum. of first grade fruit— 
and who spray accordingly. 


More than any other single 
factor, they watch jealously 
what goes into the 
“mix”. For scale con- 
trol, they’re not satis- 
| fied with any good 

| Lime Sulphur—they 
scrutinize the brand. 





[Grassel 





And it is a significant fact 
that the most successful 
ones, stick to GRASSELLI 
GRADE, year after year. 


If you, too, want this same 
certainty in your dormant 
spray this year, ask your 
dealer for GRASSELLI 
GRADE Lime Sulphur So- 
lution, Dry Lime Sulphur, 
Bordeaux Mixture 
and Oil Sprays. 


THE GRASSELLI 
CHEMICAL CoO. 
Established 1839 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





GRASSELLI GRADE 


(A Standard ‘Held High for 8Q Years 
















POPULAR POULTRY 


POINTERS 

By Ralston R, Hannas. This book follows 
the schedule of a year’s work with the flock. 
Beginning with the choice of breed, it con- 
tinues with the layout of the farm, housing 
of the birds, feeding and care for maximum 
egg production, marketing, selection of 
breeders, incubation, brooding and sanita- 
tion. The final chapter gives an example 
of simple bookkeeping suitable for small 
flocks. The appendix lists the experiment 
stations and agricultural colleges, poultry 
journals and reputable manufacturers of 

poultry equipment. 
Cloth, 207 Pages, Ill., $2.25 


HOW TO KEEP HENS FOR 
PROFIT 


By C. S. Valentine. A series of newspaper 
articles reprinted in book form for the in- 


formation of poultry raisers. They cover the 
details of selection and breeding for pro- 
duction, raising the chicks, feeding for pro- 


duction, housing problems and handling of 
diseases. Cloth, 298 Pages, Ill., $1.75 


THE BEGINNER IN 
POULTRY 


By C. S. Valentine. A welcome store of 
common sense information for the new poul- 
try raiser. The subjects covered include: 
choosing a breed, hatching and brooding with 
the mother hen; artificial incubation; han- 
dling and feeding the young; studying feed- 
ing values; juicy feeds; disease prevention; 
molds, smuts and bacteria; medicings, dis- 
infectants and insecticides; types of housing, 
home-made conveniences; the ideal bird, etc. 

Cloth, 450 Pages, Ill., $1.75 


DISEASES OF POULTRY 


By Raymond Pearl. A digest of available 
information on the diseases which attack 
poultry. Diagnosis is made easy by an al- 
phabetcial list of general symptoms and the 
disease whose presence they indicate. 


Cloth, 324 Pages, Ill, $2.50 
BEEKEEPING 


By Everett Franklin Phillips. A discus- 
sion of the life of the honeybee and of the 
production of honey. Some of the subjects 
discussed are: apparatus necessary; organ- 
ization of the colony; the year's cycle; the 
individual in relation to the colony; life 
processes of reproduction; apiary site; spring 
management; swarm control; production of 
comb and gxtracted honey; marketing; care 
in winter; bee diseases; rearing of queens, 
ete. Cloth, 457 Pages, Ill., $2.50 


Books sent 
DEPARTMENT. 


53 West Jackson Boulevard 





Books on Poultry, Bees, Shrubs, Flowers, Etc. 


HOW TO KEEP BEES FOR 
PROFIT 


By D. Everett Lyon. This book gives the 
*beginner a working knowledge of the lives 
and habits of bees, It tells how to prevent 
swarming, how te supply comb foundation; 
how to increase colonies; how to combat dis- 
ease; how to winter bees successfully; and 
many other things. 

Cloth, 329 Pages, Ill., $1.75 


ELECTRICITY FOR THE 
FARM 


By Frederick Irving Anderson. This book 
tells how to harness waste water powrr, and 
when that is lacking, how to use a gasoline 
engine or a windmill with a storage battery. 
It explains the working principles of elec- 
tricity, the detail of the generator and the 
dynamo. Chapters on transmission and wir- 
ing enable the farm mechanic to install his 
own plant, Cloth, Pages, Ill., $2.00 


HARDY SHRUBS 


By Frank A, Waugh. Shrubs for every- 
body and everywhere. What shrubs to plant; 
where to plant them; when to plant them; 
how to plant; how to prune and cultivate. 
In short all about shrubs that any practical 
person wants to know. 

Cloth, 124 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


THE IRIS 


By John C. Wister. Treatise on the his- 
tory, development, and culture of the iris. 
Presents in a clear convincing manner the 
simple requirements of this wonderful 
flower. eae | interesting. 

Cloth, 128 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


THE GLADIOLUS 
By A. C. Beal. A practical treatise on 
the propagation and successful culture in 
the home garden and under glass. The in- 
structions if followed will enable anyone 
to grow this plant successfully. 
Cloth, 128 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 

By Clark L, Thayer. The purpose of this 
book is to bring to the attention of the 
amateur primarily the different kinds of 
hardy spring flowering bulbs, methods of 
culture and uses, $1.25 


THE STRAWBERRY 


By Samuel Fraser. This book tells just 
what the grower needs to know. It contains 
the history, soil and Eg problems, 
methods and conditions, fact, everything 
for the successful production of this fruit. 





id on receipt of price. 


Cloth, 128 Pages, Ill, $1.25 
Send orders to BOOK 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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W hy the Peach Sometimes Fails 


to Set 


March, 1928 


Fruit 


By M. A. BLAKE 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


failures of a peach crop when the 

fruit buds are killed by low winter 
temperatures or by frost when the 
trees are in bloom in early spring. But 
there is another cause of failure of 
fruit to set and mature that is not gen- 
-erally recognized. 

It was reported that a considerable 
percentage of peach buds had reached 
the so-called advanced pink stage in 
some parts of Georgia last spring 
when a cold period occurred. Some of 
the more advanced buds which had 
actually opened were injured by the 
cold, but growers fully expected that 
the balance would. set fruit. No in- 
jury, as a result of the cold, was ap- 
parent. The buds finally opened, 
bloomed and set small green fruits. 
Many growers were quite hopeful and 
estimated that they would have a con- 
siderable crop, but suddenly a large 
percentage of the little green fruits 
dropped, or in other words, melted 
away almost over night. The puzzle 
was: What caused the failure to set? 
The general opinion seemed to be that 
there was no actual injury of these 
buds by cold. Some attributed the 
failure to lack of pollination. 


A Little Known Fact 


Extensive investigations with 
peaches have been conducted by the 
New Jersey Experiment Station at 
New Brunswick, N. J., since 1905. 
During the period from 1914 to 1927 
inclusive, special observations have 
been made upon the development of 
the flowers and fruit set upon the 
peach. In connection with these 
studies, a most important fact has 
been noted. 

If the peach bud reaches an ad- 
vanced pink stage, or, in other words, 
is almost ready to bloom and then is 
apparently held at this stage of de- 
velopment for a number of days as a 
result of low temperatures, the flowers 
may later open normally, the small, 
green fruits will form, but after a 
time a large percentage of them will 
drop off. 

It was found, as a result of special 
observations in the spring of 1927, 
that peach buds in the advanced pink 
stage could be held in this apparent 
outward condition at a constant tem- 
perature of about 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit. In other words, flowers just 
ready to expand their petals could be 
prevented from doing so if the tem- 
perature was held down to about 45 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


Development Proceeds 


While temperatures as high as 45 
degrees Fahrenheit did prevent the 
opening of the petals, they were not 
low enough to prevent development 
of the pistil, or interior organs of the 
In fact, distinct growth and 
development could” be detected in 
those parts down to temperatures as 
low as about 40 to 41 degrees Fahren- 
heit. In other words, although -out- 
ward appearances indicated that de- 
velopment of the flowers had been ar- 
rested, it was actually taking place. 
If the development of the interior 
organs is continued to a certain point, 
while the petals remain closed as a 
result of low temperatures, a large 
proportion of the flowers will fail to 
result in matured fruits. Undoubtedly 
a condition of this kind occurred in 
Georgia, where the flowers were ap- 
parently not injured by the cold, but 
where the green fruits dropped 
heavily later. 

It has also been observed that if 
peach trees are grown in pots in the 
greenhouse and maintained at tem- 
peratures well above freezing during 
the winter, they will not bloom as 
early in the spring as peach trees win- 
tered out-of-doors. In fact, a large 
percentage of the bloom will usually 
fail to mature fruit, 


P EACH GROWERS understand the 


Peach growers in southern Cali- 
fornia complain that peaches are de- 
layed in bloom if the weather remains 
too warm during the so-called dor- 





* r 3 





Peach buds held in the advance pink bud 


stage for any length of time usually fail 
to set and to hold the fruit 











mant or rest season, and that when 
the bloom is delayed in this man- 
ner the flowers fail to set fruit. 

These facts as to the behavior of 
the peach explain why the trees fail 
to hold a set of fruit under certain 
conditions. 





Nitrogen Fertilizers Do Not 
Affect Keeping Quality 
of Plums 


EXPERIMENTS recently completed 
in Placer county, California, show 
that fertilizers do not affect the keep- 
ing quality of plums, according to 
Farm Adviser R. D. McCallum of 
Placer county and F. W. Allen of the 
University of California. The results 
seem to dispose of the fear held by 
some growers that nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers may cause the fruit to break 
down rapidly after reaching maturity. 
Two plots of Santa Rosa plums were 
fertilized. One received sulphate of 
ammonia and the other a complete 
fertilizer. Fruit from the two plots 
and from a check plot was harvested 
at the same time. The fruit was 
shipped to Davis and kept in cold 
storage there for 10 days, which is 
the approximate time required to 
reach eastern markets. When the 
fruit was removed and exposed to 
room temperatures, no difference in 
keeping quality was observed. The 
fruit from all plots appeared to break 
down at practically the same time. 





Embarrassing Virtue 


“I’m something of a mind reader. 
I can tell at a glance just what 28 
person is thinking of me.” 

“But don’t you find it embar 
rassing?”—Progressive Farmer. 
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The European Red Mite 
Travels Westward 


(Continued from page 4) 


up in number to the point at which 
mated 18 cents a pound as the cost 
“on the tree” to produce salable fruit. 
they become a menace to their host, 
and by this time, July or August, 2 
great part of the damage to the foliage 
has been done. Heavy rains also re- 
duce red mite damage by washing the 
mites from the leaves hefore they 
have done much feeding and before 
many eggs have been laid. 

There is too much at stake to de- 
pend upon the weather or upon natural 
enemies to control Europeon red mite, 
so the grower must make provision 
in his spray schedule for its control 
Fortunately, this can be done without 
additional applications and without 
inereased expense. 

Several experiment stations have 
been working on the control of the 
European red mite and report that a 
miscible oil, applied each year as a 
delayed dormant spray, gives prac- 
tically a perfect. control This spray 
kills 97 to 99 per cent of the over- 
wintering eggs and imsures complete 
protection against any loss from mite 
mjury during the entire season. 
Sprays applied in fall or mid-winter 
lose much of their effectiveness, since 
the mite eggs become much more 
susceptible and are more easily killed 
as their hatching time approaches. 
The spray should be applied from the 
ground and directed upward, as the 
eggs, for the most part, are laid on 
the under side of the twigs. It may 
be mentioned here as a eurious fact 
that dry lime-sulphur at the dormant 
strength killed over 52 per cent of the 
eggs, as against a 44 per cent kill se- 
eured by the standard liquid lime-sul- 
phur. After the eggs have hatched it 
is difficult to hold the mite in check. 
Summer applications of lime sulphur 
or sulphur dust undoubtedly kill 
many mites, but there are so many 
summer eggs present which are not 
killed by these materials that it is but 
a few days before the leaves are again 
infested. 


Other Orchard Pests Controlled 

Spring application of miscible oils 
control not only European red mite, 
but also have proved to be exception- 
ally effective in controlling San Jose 
seale, leaf roller, aphis and pear psyHila. 
For the control of aphis, however, it is 
essential that the application be made 
after the buds have burst and the 
green tips of the leaves are showing. 
While most miscible oils and some 
oil emulsions are safe to use as a 
dormant spray, and have not eaused 
any injury to the trees with repeated 
annual applications, care must he 
used in applying oils, especially the 
lighter oils and oil emulsions, after the 
leaves begin to show. 

No “Cumulative Injury” from Oil 

There is no foundation for the belief 
among some growers that a good pe- 
troleum spray may not be used an- 
nually. Many of the fruit trees on the 
Pacific Coast reeeive a heavy annual 
dormant oil spray to contro! the fruit 
tree leaf roller. No oil injury has 
ever been noticed in that region ex- 
cept when broken down emulsions 
were used. 

Dr. B. A. Porter, federal entomolog- 
ist, stationed at Vincennes, Ind., who 
has. specialized for some years on oil 
sprays, told the members of the New 
York State Horticultural Society at 
the Rochester meeting in 1927: 

“Nor has there been so far any evi- 
dence of cumulative injury. Most of 
the orchards in Arkansas have re 
ceived five annual applications of oil, 
and many apple and peach orchards of 
southern Indiana, Illinois and Georgia 
have received four successive annual 
applications. As yet no indication of 
cumulative injury is apparent. * * * 
Ackerman (a federal entomologist in 
Arkansas) sprayed young apple trees 
for two successive seasons with emul- 
sion at 50 per cent of oil, and I have 
done the same thing with 20 per cent 
of oil. In both cases no sign of injury 
developed beyond a slight retardation 
of the buds.” 


No Washing Machinery Here 


By WILLIAM L. TEUTSCH 


Oregon Agricultural College 


PPLE GROWERS in many sections 

of the United States have been 
forced to install wiping or washing 
machinery to reduce the residue from 
arsenical sprays used in the control 
of codling math. This is not the case, 
however, in Union county, Oregon, 
where no difficulty is experienced with 
the arsenieal residue. This Blue 
Mountain section has been considered 
by some to be a marginal apple pro- 
dueing area. Only two dustings are 
given to adequately control codling 
moth, and the arsenical residue is 
bractically nil. Apple samples taken 
Tom 14 orchards of the district were 
recently tested by government chem- 
ists, and all of them showed only a 
trace of residue falling far below the 
government tolerance. 

H. Weatherspoon, one of the 
Veteran growers of the district, a 
Ihember of the Oregon State Board of 
Hortiewlture for 14 years, considers 
this fact a great advantage in the 
apple production business, as it 
enables a lower cost of production. 
In this district only two applications 
of dust are applied, one at the cus- 
tomary time the calyx spray is given 
and the second consisting of a cover 
dust about two weeks later. Mr. 

eatherspoon has found that under 
Union county conditions, a calcium 
arsenate dust mixed in proportion of 
20 parts by volume ef calcium arse- 
nate to 80 parts of the chalk-like dust 
found in the district, gives good 
results in controlling moth. 


was nearly impossible to find a wormy 
apple. Of 10@ apples which had 
showed presence of worm, gathered 
by Mr. Weatherspoon and carefully 
examined, 92 of the worms were killed 
as they entered the apple, two were 
killed as they ate their way out, and 
six were found still alive. 


Started 18 Years Ago 


Mr. Weatherspoon, one of the vet- 
eran apple growers of the Northwest, 
planted his first orchard at Elgin, 
Ore., 18 years ago in one of the high 
altitude counties in the state and 
under conditions which nearly every- 
one predicted would result in failure. 

Mr. Weatherspoon’s modern pack- 
ing plant with its grading machines is 
capable of packing out a carload of 
apples every three hours. It is one 
of the modern plants in Oregon. His 
160-acre apple orchard, together with 
his packing plant and equipment, is 
conservatively valued at $100,000. 
Starting with but $1000 and accumu- 
lating an estate worth $100,000 in the 
short period of 18 years is no mean 
aceomplishment. This, too, was done 
under conditions of climate which 
these is the fact that codling moth 
most growers thought were hazardous 
to an apple production enterprise. 

But Mr. Weatherspoon has found 
that under such conditions there were 
compensations, and not the least of 
can easily be controlled, thus making 
it unnecessary to imeur additional 
expense in washing or in wiping to 
reduce the arsenical residue, 











HIS illustration in four colors with information 
on control with Sunoco Spray. 


Write to SUN OFL COMPANY 
Spray Dept., Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free 


EUROPEAN RED MITE-—A New and Dangerous Orchard Pest 
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1. Rei Mite eggs on apple twig (enlarged 4. Apple leaf bronzed by Rcd Mite. 

5. times). 5. Peach leaf injured by Red Mite attack. 
2. Adult Red Mite (enlarged 50 times). 6. Healthy peach leaf, 
3. Healthy apple leaf. 
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A Real Scale Clean-up 
at a Third Less Cost 


Get a better clean-up of pests this sea- 
son, save money while you do it, and 
avoid the disagreeable features of 
spraying with lime-sulphur and other 
caustic sprays. 


KLEENUP gives high effective con- 
trol of San Jose Scale on apples, pears, 
prunes, and peaches, kills Peach and 
Apple Aphis, and controls Brown Mite 
and Leaf Roller by killing the eggs. 


The California Spray-Chemical Co. are 
pioneers in the development of oil 
sprays, and KLEENUP represents the 
results of years of field and laboratory 
research, together with unsurpassed 
refining and manufacturing facilities. 
Write for booklet. 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


204 Franklin St., New York City 
Chicago, 1I., Watsonville, Calif., Yakima,Wash. 


An Ortho Spray 
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~— Salad 


BERRY BASKETS 


That secure ies prices for 

our fruit. rite for Price 
=» List illustrating and describing 
/ our line, and obtain your Berry 
Baskets and Crates at Winter 
Discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 
Berlin Heights, Ohio 

















Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
6 words for address. 
SPECIAL NOTICE . 

1 advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
FE Bene of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 


Addres: 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
58 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL SILK HOSIERY, 
We furnish auto. Samples 
your own use. 
Betterknit 





AGENTS—$: 240 MONTH. 
guaranteed 7 months. 
furnished. Free silk hosiery for 
Write today, state size of hose worn. 
Textile Co., Silk 1104, Greenfield, Ohio. 
WE PAY $160 MONTHLY SALARY AND EX- 
penses to canvass farmers introduci our guar- 
anteed poultry and stock powders. igler Co., 

M-4, Spi ngfield, 
OUR SUPERIOR PROPOSITION WILL NET YOU 
$100 a week, every week in the year. Equip- 








ment and car furnished. No capital or experi- 
ence necessary. Immediate profits. Write today 
for particulars. American Products Company, 1569 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 





WE PAY $48.00 A WEEK, FURNISH AUTO AND 
and washing 





aimee to introduce our soap 
powder. Buss-Beach Company, Dept. A-150, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. 
EVERY SMOKER BUYS THIS MAGIC AUTO- 


It mystifies but works! 
Better than most higher priced eneece Sample, 
nickel finish, $1; 14k gold finish, $1.5 Prices 
include % pt. can of filler fluid. eoe tal prices 
to agents. Major Sales & Service, 53 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago. 

NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD, PEOPLE 


matic cigar lighter. 





must eat. Federal distributors make big money, 
$3000 yearly and up. No capital or experience 
needed; guaranteed sales; unsold goods may be 
returned. We furnish you with sample case, 
license and free samples for customers. Sure 
repeat orders. Exclusive territory Ask now! 
Federal Pure Food Co., W-2307, Archer, Chicago. 





AGENTS—WE START YOU IN BUSINESS AND 
help you succeed. No capital or experience 

needed. Spare or full time. You can earn $ 

$100 weekly. Write Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 

way, New York. 

A PAYING POSITION OPEN TO REPRESENTA- 
tive of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 

direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent, 

Write now. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 813 8. C. 8St., 

Boston, Mass. 

WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and 


























stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, 

Kan 

WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, 
extracts, perfumes, toilet goods. Experience 

unnecessary. Carnation Co., 492, St. Louis, Mo. 

BOOKS 

FRED BOOK—ELIJAH COMING BEFORE 
Christ. Megiddo Association, Rochester, N. Y. 

; a BULBS 

GLADIOLUS BULBS—THIRTY, ALL DIFFER- 
ent, $1. Illustrated 36-page Gladiolus Book free. 


Howard Gillet, Box 328, New Lebanon, N. Y. 








FARMS AND ORCHARDS 
FRUIT GROWING IN THE OZARK REGION 
of Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas 
has a big advantage in having soil and climate 
ideally adapted to fruit and berry culture. The 
gentle slopes of the Ozarks with its fine grained 





clay soil, abundant rainfall, mild winters, early 
springs, make the Ozarks ideal for the fruit 
grower. The nearby cities of St. Louis, Kansas 


City and Memphis provide great markets. The 
healthful climate, pure mountain spring water, 


the fine spirit of co-operation, prosperous and 
growing communities, good schools and hard sur- 
faced roads make a delightful home-land. Land 
ean still be bourht at reasonable prices that will 
insure good profits on grapes, strawberries, —_ 
small fruits and vegetables. Write for mo 

facts. Frisco Railway, 892 Frisco Building, St. 


Louis, Missouri. 
APPLE ORCHARD, TWELVE HUNDRED TREES 
thirteen years old, one-third red Delicious; half 
mile from United States paved road, five miles 
from Battle Creek. For further information ad- 
dress A. H. Emmons, Route 10, Box 232, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
ORCHARD—300 APPLE TREES, 18 TO 23 YEARS 
old, 300 peach trees, 65 black walnut trees, 30 
acres of timber, 160 acres in all. 6-room house 
with modern conveniences. On the outskirts of 
the town of Bedford, which is on t Lincoln 
Highway. For illustrated folder describing this 
bargain address Box 553, Windber, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—EIGHTY ACRE OR- 














chard. Good varieties, full bearing, splendid 
condition, heavy set of fruit buds, regular pro- 
—, Established markets. Fully equipped, 
close in. 


Opportunity of life time for right man. 
Very small investment needed. Address H. G. 


Patten, Charles City, Iowa. 


IMPROVED FARMS FOR RENT IN MINNE- 

sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Make a trip and see the wing 
cro) Cheap round tri ig = gt 3 tickets. 
Write for free books. Dept. 973, 


Great Northern Railway, st” Paul, ~~ E, 
= $10 
. Fifth, 
‘ANTED 


OZARKS, 40 a IN FRUIT BELT, 
WANTED—TO nee FROM tag 3 oF FARM 


month) A Albert Zimmerman, 1802 
Kansas City, 
for sale. O. Hawley, 


Kansas. 
Baldwin, 
WANTED—HBAR pyBOM OWNER S0OD FARM 
for sale. Cash a. . . &. . 
eapetio, item » Particulars. D, F. Bush 
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Topworking Pecan 


"T HERE are two objections to the 
practice of topworking pecan trees 
by cutting them back in the dormant 
season and inserting buds the follow- 
ing July or August in the young shoots 
that have developed in the meantime. 
The first cutting back is a radical 
treatment and often the “stubs” that 
are left, as a result of not having the 
normal leaf surface to assimilate the 
raw sap that comes up from the root 
system, become diseased and are sus- 
ceptible to attack by wood rot fungi. 
A second objection is that the tree re- 
ceives another set-back when the na- 
tive shoot on which the bud is placed 
is cut off beyond the bud in order to 
stimulate the growth of the inserted 
bud. The result is trees so treated 
too often do not make a characteristic 
normal growth for a year or two after 
having been topworked. 

A system of topworking in which 
buds are inserted in the thick rough 
bark of the pecan trees is giving good 
results with native trees under Texas 
conditions. Though it perhaps should 
not be recommended for general use 
under conditions that prevail in the 
southeastern states, yet its merits jus- 
tify at least an experimental trial. 
Trees to be topworked by the method 
indicated require no previous special 
treatment or preparation. The patch 
bud seems to be better adapted for use 
when this system is to be employed 
than any other; and they may be in- 
serted in limbs or stock three inches 
or less in diameter. Vigorous, thrifty 
trees up to 15 inches in diameter can 
be successfully topworked. Trees of 
that size, for example, will require 
from 12 to 20 buds, depending on their 
shape and general conformation. A 
good time to insert the patch buds is 
just as soon as the bark will slip free- 
ly in the spring. The buds thus have 
a longer growing season than when 
put in later, and usually are just one 
season’s growth ahead of buds that 
are inserted in current season shoots 
the following July or August. As the 
bark of limbs or stock one or more 
inches in diameter is much thicker 
than the bark of the “patch bud,” it is 
important that it be trimmed down to 
a thickness that will correspond to the 
thickness of the patch bud bark; this 
is important, otherwise it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to tie the patch bud on 
in a way that insures the two cam- 

-bium layers being in perfect contact. 
An experienced budder can _ select 
limbs and locate the buds so that the 
relative shape and symmetry of the 
original top will be maintained. 

When inserting patch buds on large 
stock, too much importance cannot be 
attached to the use of only large, vig- 
orous-looking plump buds of the pre- 
vious season’s growth. When buds are 
inserted only such portions of the 
native limb beyond the bud should be 
cut off as will result in eliminating ap- 
proximately one-half of the limb’s foli- 
age. Two weeks later one-half of the 
remaining foliage may be removed. 
Removing the foliage by cutting back 
the limb gradually serves to stimulate 
the inserted bud into growth; yet, the 
treatment is not so radical as to seri- 
ously interfere with the normal activi- 
ties of a tree. Ordinarily, shoots that 
develop from patch buds make a vig- 
orous growth; and as they are able to 
assimilate increasing quantities of 
raw sap, the tree’s native top should 
be reduced correspondingly 

Under no circumstances is it advis- 
able to cut off all the foliage of the 
stock at one operation unless the 
stock is small. Some of the leaves of 
the original stock should remain until 
the shoot that comes from the insert- 
ed bud has developed sufficient 


Trees By Inserting 


Patch Buds In Large Limbs 
By F. R. 


National Pecan Growers’ Exchange. 


BRISON, 


growth to assimilate the raw sap from 
the root system. If all the leaves 
are removed at one time, leaving a 
stub with no foliage to assimilate the 
sap, the stub is likely to become dis- 
eased and thereby rendered extremely 
susceptible to attacks of fungi, ants 
and other insects attracted by the 
souring sap. When the original stock 
is finally removed it should be cut 
back even with the budded shoot leav- 
ing no stub whatever projecting above 
to serve as a “blind alley” for sap. 
The sap in these stubs, finding no bud 
outlet, ferments and creates a condi- 
tion favorable to wood rot and decay. 
Such decay once begun often extends 
far below a growing branch and the 
tree becomes weakened and often 
ruined. Too often tree pruners do not 
recognize this important fact, and we 
frequently see stubs projecting one to 
several inches above a growing limb. 
National Pecan Exchange News. 





The Grafting Candle 


By ROY M. KOON 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 


[t IS a conceded fact among the hor- 
ticulturists that the most difficult 
operation in outdoor grafting is the 
application of the wax. If the weather 
is cold, as it usually is when grafting 
can be done, it is next to impossible 
to work the wax. If a softer wax is 
used, it sticks to the hands rather 
than to the graft. Wax pots are ex- 
tremely awkward to handle, particu- 
larly when topworking a large tree. 

After experiencing these difficulties 
for several years, the writer set about 
to devise some means whereby the 
waxing process could be rendered less 
irksome and more successful. The 
result was the grafting candle, which 
is described as follows: 

The core for the candle is made by 
repeatedly dipping six eight-inch 
strands of cotton wicking in melted 
paraffin. The paraffin is allowed to 
harden on the wicking after each dip. 
A core one-quarter inch in diameter 
is sufficient. 

The wax for the shell is made by 
the usual 4-2-1 formula. Four pounds 
of powdered resin, two pounds of 
beeswax and one pound of tallow are 
melted in the order mentioned, the 
beeswax being added to the melted 
resin, the tallow added last. The hot 
mixture is poured slowly into cold 
water; then pulled until light in color. 
This wax is rolled thin by means of a 
rolling pin on which some tallow has 
been rubbed. The core is then rolled 
up in enough of this sheet to make a 
candle one and one-half inches in 
diameter. it may occur to the reader 
that the shell might be put on by dip- 
ping the paraffin core into melted 
grafting wax instead of rolling. This 
was tried, but as the melting point of 
grafting wax is greater than that of 
paraffin, the latter melted off the wick- 
ing at once. 

To use the candle, simply light the 
wick, hold over the graft in a horizon- 
tal position and let the warm wax 
drip upon the incision. It will not be 
hot enough to injure the tissue. The 
candle is not extinguished by an ordi- 
nary breeze; the hands of the operator 
are kept free of wax; and a perfect 
seal is obtained, thus insuring a high- 
er percentage of success than by the 
old method. 





He—If you keep looking at me like 
that [’'m going to kiss you. 

She—Well, I can’t hold this expres- 
sion very much longer.—Ansvers, 
London, 





FOR RESULTS 

IS THERE ANYTHING YOU WANT TO BUY 
or sell? Need help? Want a position? For 
results advertise in the ae Fruit Grower 
Magazine classified 000 sub- 








Over 
rs. Rate 15c per ‘word, cash y = 


PATENT ATTORNEYS , 
INVENTORS WHO DERIVE LARGEST PROFITS 


know and heed certain simple but vital facts 
Our book 


rg applying for tents. Patent- 
Sense gives those hele: free, we Lacey, 
724 F St., Washington, D, C, Bet 1869, 





March, 1928 
Classified Advertising 
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GRAFTING WAX 


CAN FURNISH BITHER A HAND OR BRUSH 

wax. Made after Michigan — College for. 
mula. Immediate delivery. Prices as follows: 
One pound, 45c; five pounds. $2.10; ten pounds, 
$4.00. Postage extra. Special prices in larger 
quantities. M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich,, 
Box 525. 














HELP AND INSTRUCTION 


EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRITING 
for newspapers and magazines. Exp. unneceg. 
sary. Copyright book, ‘‘How to Write for Pay,” 
free. Press Reporting Inst., 979, St. Louis, Mo, 
MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125-$2% 
month and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. For 
details write Norton Inst., 202 Temple Court, 
Denver, Colo. 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT JOBS, $95.00 TO $225.0 
month. Steady work. Men- -women, 18-50. Ex 
perience unnecessary. Sample coaching lessons 
with list positions—FREE. Write today—sure, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B-77, Rochester, N, y, 


HELP AND INSTRUCTION—FEMALE 


WANTED — GIRLS-WOMEN. LEARN GOWN 

making at home. $35.00-$50.00 week possible, 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. B-54), 
Rochester, Y. 























HELP WANTED—MALE 


ARE YOU TIRED OF FARMING? YOU CAN 
make larger, surer profits operating your own 
tire repair shop. 25,000. automabiles wearing 
down 100,000, tires furnish plenty of work at 
very profitable prices. I train you at home and 
furnish everything, $95 and up. Write for my 
free book, ‘‘Steps to Success.’’ Haywood Tire 
Equipment Co., 1300 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


bas MONEY aa eae PAY $100.00 FOR 

1894 dime, Mint, $50.00 for 1913 Liberty 
Head Nickel (uot Buffalo). Big premiums paid 
for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder, 
May mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co. 

















Dept. 546, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
NEEDLEWORK 
EMBROIDERING, CROCHETING DONE. ANY 
kind. Cheap. Lillie Nixon, Salem, Indiana. 





NURSERY 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, BOX 203, 
Cleveland, Tenn., capital $100,000.00, established 
1899, want reliable men to book orders for fruit 
trees, vines, nuts, evergreens, etc. Pleasant, 
profitable outdoor work. Pay weekly. Write today. 
CACO GRAPES, LARGE ONE YEAR VINES, 
$5.00 per dozen. Nice vines, true Caco, C, D. 
Wright, Hamburg, Iowa. 
FRUIT TREES AND ORNAMENTALS, DIRECT 
to planters, transportation paid and satisfa 
tion guaranteed. Our prices will interest you 
and stock will please you. On writing for Free 
Catalogue give names of five friends and receive 
$1.00 Credit Coupon. Titus Nursery Co., Dept. A, 
Waynesboro, Va. 
APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 5C AND UP; 
grapevines, 3c, best varieties. Catalog free of 
fruits, berries and ornamentals. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 211, Rogers, Ark. 
CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY PLANTS (TWICE 
inspected), $1.50 per hundred; $12 per thousand, 





























S. H. Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, GENUINE  KLON- 
dyke and Aroma, 31.50 thousand. Cawtbon 
Plant Co., Alma, Ark 

NUTS 
NUT CROPS—THE NORTH’S FUTURE SOIL 
production. Progressive farmers are planting 
groves of improved grafted nut trees. Learn 


Read ‘‘Save America’s Nut Heritage’’ and 


why. 
John W. Hershey, Nut Trees, 


‘“‘Nut Grower.’’ 
Downingtown, Pa. 


ORCHARD SUPPLIES 


EVERYTHING FOR THE FRUIT GROWER. 
Write for price list. S. H. Burton, Distributor, 
Washington, Indiana. 


PLANTS 


BARLY VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR EARLY 
crops. Frostproof cabbage plants—Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Golden Acre, Copen- 
hagen Market, Flat Dutch, Tomato 
Earliana, Bonny Best, John Baer, Stone. ion, 
beet, lettuce, potato plants. Prices all above: 
Postpaid—100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.75. Ex- 
press collect—1000, $2.00; 5000, $3. 75; 
15.00. Packed in moss, delivery guaranteed 
Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION 
plants—Wakefields, Dutch, Copenhagen and 
Golden Acre. Immediate shipments. Prepaid— 
200, 75c; 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50. Express, $1.50 
per thousand. Pepper, tomato and cauliflower 
plants. Catalog free. Omega Plant Company, 
Omega, Ga. 
MASTODON EVERBEARING. WORLD'S LARG- 
est strawberries. Bears first year. July until 
winter. 100 plants, $1.75; 50. Catalog 
free. Champion originator. Edw. Lubke, New 
Buffale, Michigan. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—IMPROVED AND IN- 
spected Klondikes, 
thousand. 
each order. T. J. Bradley, Alma, Ark. 
STRAWBERRIES, MASTODON EVERBEARING 
plants, from originators’ patch, eleven other 
aang Prices interesting. Catalog free. E. M. 
e & Sons, Twelve Mile, Ind. 
STR A WEEERTES. $3.00, 1000; 100 MASTODONS,. 
$2.00; ee blackberries, grapevines. 
Wholesale price list. Cloverleaf Nursery, Three 
Oaks, Mich. 
ye ge * GRAPE CUTTINGS, $5.00 PER THOU- 
sand, instructions with each order. 
Cc. *D. Wright, burg, Iowa. 
NEW KLONDYKE STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
state inspected. $1.50, 1000. Holt Plant Co., 
Alma, Ark. 






































PERSONAL 


EPILEPTICS—WILL TE YOU HOW WAS 

cured from dreadful malad Nothing Se a 

= vied Volpert, Dept. B:1, Box 117, Little 
Ark, 





Hi 





McCARTY’S OIL EMULSION—CHEAPEST, — 
effective spray on fruit and shade trees. 





seale 
McCarty Seed Co., Evansville, Ind, 
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It’s Too Bad 


The Sweet Cherry a Dependable 


Commercial Fruit 


(Continued from page 6) 


Contrasting with this, Schmidts and 
Windsors are being produced for about 
three cents a pound. Taking all in 
all, Schmidt’s Biggereau is the most 
satisfactory variety to plant, at least 
for Michigan, but a sufficient amount 
of Windsors or Bings must be inter- 

ted to insure proper pollination, 
about three rows of Schmidts to one 
row of another variety. 


Planting 

While there are many people who 
recommend that sweet cherries be 

30 feet or more apart, it is 
the writer’s opinion that quality will 
not be sacrificed for a long time if 
the trees are planted diagonally about 
20 feet apart. Later, if necessary, 
every other row misht be removed, 


‘Jeaving them on the square about two 


rods apart. This insures better pro- 
duction during the first 20 years of 
their growth. The sweet cherry is 
naturally a larger and longer lived 
tree than the sour. The fruit of the 
sweet cherry must be large to sell 
well, even at the expense of the 
amount produced. The sour cherry 
need not be extremely large, quantity 
of production being the outstanding 
factor in its culture. 

The writer believes a number one 
two-year-old tree is the best to plant. 
It is very important to plant as early 
in the spring as possible, before the 
buds have had a chance to swell. In 
many cases, it is wise to obtain the 
trees in the fall, healing them in in a 
protected place during the winter. 
They will then be available for early 
spring planting. 


Pruning 

During the first two years, the modi- 
fled leader type of tree should be 
established. This consists of a head 
in the usual place, two to three feet 
above the ground, made up of four or 
five branches. From a central leader, 
a similar head can be started the 
second year, a couple of feet above 
this. As sweet cherry branches are 
liable to split down at the crotches, it 
is important to select those branches 
naturally growing out at an obtuse 
angle. If the lower head branches are 
too close together, they may shut off 
the sap flow to the leader and there- 
fore spoil the chance for a head above. 
After this type of heading has been 
established, little or no pruning is de- 
sirable until the tree reaches the age 
of about 12 years, when it should be 
in good bearing. Ordinarily, even at 
this stage, the pruning should consist 
largely of removing a few weaker 
branches in the more crowded parts. 
At this point, however, comes in a 
consideration of quality and not quan- 
tity production. The market pays a 
handsome reward for “the big ones.” 
Consequently, if cultivation and fer- 
tilization are not sufficient to make 
large, uniform fruit, a general thin- 
Ring out and cutting back of branches, 
besides heading back the top, will be 
Necessary. In other words, here is 
the only practical way to thin the 
fruit. It is done so, nevertheless, at 
the expense of yield. If cultivation 
and fertilization are not sufficient to 
keep the tree in a vigorous, healthy 
Condition, we again look to pruning to 
help bring about that condition. On 
the whole, if the tree is vigorous and 
ng fine, large fruit, little or no 

Pruning should be practiced. 


Cultivation and Fertilization 
As early as possible in the spring, 
ground should be gone over thor- 
oughly with the disk several times. 
covers up diseased leaves and 
trash of the preceding year. From 
this time until the forepart of July, 
our orchard is cultivated with a Fork- 
Rer harrow about once a week or 
. Our aim is to carry on 
the work so intensively as to allow 
Rothing to grow on the ground while 
the fruit is developing. After this a 





allowed to grow. Sometimes a natural 
stand of weeds, such as pig weed or 
red root, serves the purpose equally 
well and is cheaper than oats, for ex- 
ample. 

Sweet cherries demand a very fer- 
tile soil, preferably a soil with sand 
in it. It is desirable to produce a good 
vigorous growth but it must be well 
matured when winter sets in. Too 
rank a growth is apt to be seriously 
winter injured. This may kill the 
tree at once or injure the wood in 
such a way that it will never do as 
well afterwards. Usually the cover 
crop will prevent this trouble. Imma- 
ture wood, however, may result from 
applying the fertilizer too late, or it 
may result from premature defoliation 
of the leaves caused by spray injury, 
shot hole fungus, etc. 

Keeping the size of the fruit and 
the vigor of the tree always in mind, 
an equally, if not more important fac- 
tor than pruning or cultivation, is fer- 
tilization. Some soils may be fertile 
enough to maintain a good, vigorous 
tree in bearing for some years. There 
wlll come a time probably when even 
these soils will respond greatly to the 
use of fertilizers. In Michigan, the 
only fertilizer of demonstrated value 
for sweet cherries is nitrogenous in 
character. A quick acting fertilizer, 
such as ammonium sulphate or sodium 
nitrate, applied just as the buds are 
starting to swell in the spring, gives 
best results. We apply one-third to 
one-half pound to one and two-year- 
old trees. From then on the amount 
is gradually increased, varying with 
the age, size and vigor of the tree. A 
large and heavily producing tree re- 
ceives about nine pounds. 

Spraying 

Space does not permit a detailed 
consideration of the various pests and 
diseases of the sweet cherry, but suf- 
fice it to say that the spraying sched- 
ules given out by the agricultural col- 
leges should be followed closely. 
Lime-sulphur solution should not be 
stronger than one to 50. Even at this 
dilute strength, great care must be 
used in applying it where a spray gun 
is used to prevent foliage injury. A 
coarse spray directed under full pres- 
sure to nearby foliage may cause 
much burning. On young vigorous 
growth, it is often very difficult and 
expensive to control the black cherry 
aphis. When not many are present, it 
often pays best to go over the trees, 
eutting off the infested ends and 
burning them. Where there is a gen- 
eral infestation, however, nicotine sul- 
phate should be used. While usually 
it is recommended to add this to the 
lime-sulphur spray, we find a separate 
nicotine sulphate and soap spray is 
more uniformly effective. 

One other trouble should be men- 
tioned. This.is “collar rot,” which at- 
tacks both sweet and sour cherries. 
The first signs of the trouble appear 
early in the season. The leaves are a 
lighter green, almost olive in color, 
and are slightly curled. The growth 
practically ceases, in spite of the fact 
that the tree may have appeared very 
vigorous the preceding year. This 
condition may terminate the present 
season in the death of the tree, or it 
may linger along for several years. 
The actual trouble is just beneath the 
surface of the ground, where a grad- 
ual rotting of the collar takes place. 
This trouble seems to occur more gen- 
erally in trees that are perhaps too 
vigorous. New land with much or- 
ganic material in it may also be a 
contributing factor. Freezing and 
thawing in late fall and early winter 
probably causes .the initial injury. 
This trouble may often be stopped by 
digging the ground away from the 
trunk so as to expose the affected part 
to the air. If the trunk is not already 
girdled, the affected parts can be cut 
away and the wounds disinfected. This 
is a serious trouble, often causing a 
high mortality. in a. young ‘orchard. 





FRUIT TREES 
Can't Talk. 


F your fruit trees had the power of speech, you’d hear them 

asking for plenty of quickly available nitrogen. They need it 
to make the best quantity and quality of fruit. 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the nitrogen that is all available as 
soon as it is applied. Use it liberally on all fruit trees. Increase 


in yield and quality will amaze you. 


Best color, too. 


For Instance, on Apples 
L. D. Bosley, New Creek, W. Va., on March 29,1927, applied 4 Ibs. of Nitrate 


of Soda per tree to six Gaines Golden trees. 


On Sept. 28, he harvested 36 


bushels of fine apples from these trees, while 6 check trees produced only 6 


bushels. 
Increased yield of 30 bushels at $1.25 

Cost of Nitrate of Soda, 24 Ibs. at .03 . 
Net profit from Nitrate of Soda (6 trees) . ‘ 


Mr. Bosley’s orchard isin sod. His trees were 22 years old. 


ere is how his experiment worked out in dollars and cents: 


$37.50 
.72 
$36.78 


Nitrate of Soda pays a profit on all kinds of fruit. It’s time now 
to have it. Figure out your needs and order it to be sure of 


real profits this year. 


FREE — Our new 44- page illustrated book, ‘‘How to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda.” 


Contains information about all crops. Ask for Book No. 1. 


If you wish our special 


apple book ‘* Profitable Apple Orchards,’’ ask for Book No. 5. 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda | 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William Street, New York, N. Y- 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





JACKSON, MISS. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


In requesting booklets, please refer to Ad No. 36E 




















Save HALF their SPRAYING TIME 


with SCALECIDE 





~ but many of them do not realize it 


“MB: PRATT, did I understand you to say,” asked that fine, old 
Michigan grower, Judge Whittum, “that one spray tank of Scale- 

cide will spray the same trees as two tanks of lime-sulfur?” “Certainly,” 
I replied. “I can’t see that,” he said, “though I used Scalecide last year.” 
“All right, Judge,” I responded, “how many tanks of lime- 


sulfur did: it take to spray 


Less Spray Solution 
Is Required ToSpray 
with SCALECIDE 


our orchard?” “Sixteen 200- 
gallon tanks,” stated the Judge without hesitation. “How 
much Scalecide did you buy?” I inquired. “Two barrels, 
he answered. “Judge,” I said, “two barrels of Scalecide 
makes eight 200-gallon tanks of dilute spray—just half as 


” 


many as the 16 tanks of lime-sulfur you used before.” 
“You win,” laughed the Judge. But he was the real winner; 


For the same trees 
SCALECIDE _ 
takes this much solution 


when LIME-SULFUR 
s this much solution 


and OIL EMULSION 


Practically every fruit grower 
knows that Scalecide is the safest 
and most effective dormant or de- 
layed dormant spray. It is ““The 
Complete Dormant Spray.”” 
It does all that any combination 
dormant sprays can do. It has 
many records of 100% scale kill; it 





he was saving half his spraying time with Scalecide—like 
thousands of others, though many do not realize it. And it 
takes even longer to apply oil emulsion than lime-sulfur. 


controls aphiswithout nicotine; it 
is a specific for the control of Eu- 
ropean red mite; it controls all 
other pests wintering on the tree. 


Write today for our 32-page book, 
“Bigger Profits from Spraying.” It 
describes your orchard pests and 
tells how to control them—it’s free. 


B.G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York, Dept. 11. 


| ve is Bes 
aes OS arch -—=THE COMPLETE DORMANT _SPRAY---~ 
. 
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SPRAY MATERIAL 
TIME AND MONE Y 


SAVE 





Reaches every part of a 
full grown tree with a 
fine mist spray, and has 
speed and capacity of 
large spray gun. Reaches 


underside of low- 
hanging branches, 
Sprays into calyxes with 

fine mist. Sprays 30 ft. 
from nozzle with 200 Ib. 
pressure. Extra length 
(5% ft.) makes fog 
spray possible where 
long distance position is 
necessary with ordinary 


gun, 3 
Easy to Use— 
Pays For Itself 

Weighs only 3% Ibs. Cut-off valve 

enables volume to be changed as de- 

sired. Tube made of 18 gauge brass 
with all parts of brass. Sturdy, Simple. 

Used by many successfv! orchardists, 

Saves as much as 25% in spray 

material — decreased labor — increased 

speed. 

Sells for only $11.00, postpaid. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. ry it on your 
own trees. If you do not think it is 
worth every cent of the price and more, 


return it and we will refund your 
money. Send check or money order 
now. (C. O. D. if preferred). 


Dealers: Write for proposition, 
MESSMER BRASS COMPANY 
4702 So. 7th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Reference: Any St. Louis bank, 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 

















——— — 
~ HOTEL EMPIRE 
Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, New York 
In the heart of _ automobile district 


ATES 
Single room with, private toilet, $2.50 
Single room with private bath, $3.50 
Double room with private bath,$5.00 
M. P.M URTHA, General Manager. 











b W. Jung Seed Cow Farmi7 a Wis. 
QUALITY CHICKS finch macurestock, 3.c White 


Lagheraa, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orpi ngtons, 
Anconas, Biack Jersey Giants, White Wyandottes, White 

Plymouth hocks, Black M inorcas ; Pekin and Indian Run- 

ner Ducks ;$15. 00 per 100 up. Live yy $= a. 

Parce! Post prepaid. Hatching eggs $8. 

Several breeds rabbits. Circular free. Shipments willbe 

madefrom one o ‘our nearest associated hatcheries. 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM 714-D, Ridgewood, N- J 


400 Acres fertile soil in the heart of 
Onion Smali fruit Fg and crmamen- 
taleourspecialt elalty. iy Se a 


bamensiaess heey Barberry. 

Othervarieties listed in our new Cat- 

alog No. 337. Copy free on request. 
W.N.SCARFF & SONS, New Carlisle, 0. 












"THE lives of great and successful 

oe, almost without exception, 
offer positive proof that the type of 
reading matter indulged in is a power- 
ful factor in success. Books have the 
power to mold men into fine, strong, 
ambitious citizens, or into pitiable 
weaklings and degenerates. 

Can we then, as mothers and fath- 
ers, afford not to provide our sons 
and daughters with enjoyable, yet in- 
spiring and character-building books 
and magazines? I think not. 

The first milestone on the road to 
Good Books is teaching the child to 
read easily and well, and instilling in 
him a love of reading. Begin with 
simple children’s stories long before 
the boy or girl is of school age and, 
working with him, teach him to read. 
It will be a game then, and he will 
take great pride in his progress. It 
will provide him with a means of 
amusing himself. 


Read Out Loud Together. 


The love of reading comes easily in 
a family of Book Lovers, especially 
one in which the reading-out-loud-to- 
gether habit is firmly ingrained. This 
desire to read is partly inherited, but 
even the child who cares less for it, 
will fall in line after awhile. The 
home should always contain plenty of 
books and magazines designed to in- 
terest the various ages and types in 
the family. 

Teaching selection is the next big 
problem for the parents who are try- 
ing to guide the child’s tastes in the 
right direction. It is not to be ex- 
pected that a child will read and love 
only those books which add to his 
knowledge or tend to better his mor- 
als, for there is a place for mental 
“play” as well as physical recreation. 
With proper management there is no 
excuse for the child even knowing of 
the existence of dime novels and their 
like, until he is old enough to have no 
desire to read them. 


Need Good Magazines. 


No home is a home without some 
good family magazines, of which there 
are many types. As soon as the chi 
dren develop special tastes these can 
be fostered by providing magazines 
along that line. For instance there 
are wonderfully illustrated nature 
magazines, and just as interesting 
scientific magazines which make big 
hits with the boys. There are maga- 
zines with nice, clean, enjoyable 
stories, fashions, and practical arti- 
cles. Then there are magazines that 
make a specialty of telling about in- 
teresting Americans who are succegs- 
ful. These will be found especially 
helpful and ambition-inspiring. 

The writer cannot furnish names 
through these columns, but should 
any mother desire further informa- 
tion and the names of good maga- 
zines, we will be glad to give them 
on receipt of a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with the request. 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Snburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1034 33rd Ave. S. E. 






. > 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 












Sprayers of all types 
‘** Friend’? Mfg. Co. 
110 East Ave., 
Gasport, N. ¥. 








able. preorer ess new s< Arched Ax! 
Tool Control, Power 

features. 

Time Payment Write today. 
GILSON MANUFACTURING. CO.. 

751 Park Street, Port Washington, Wis. 


But to return to books. Little chil- 
dren enjoy “Mother Goose” rhymes 
and fairy tales, and these are valu- 
able in developing the imagination of 
the little child. Fiction has a place, 
too, in the child’s reading. Good im- 
pressions can be made, feelings 
swayed and sympathies developed by 
means of a story that is fictitious 
without being false. 

The parents can cultivate a taste 
in the child for books of history, biog- 
raphy or travel, by seizing opportuni- 
ties to suggest them when they come 
in naturally from some experience or 
incident. For example, when the 
Fourth of July is at hand tell the 
child briefiy about the American Rev- 
olution and give him a book about the 
“Boys of ’Seventy-Six.” When his at- 
tention is called to a picture of the 
Tower of London he is in a good 
mood to read some impressive story 
of English history. When he is at the 
beach, or in the mountains or on a 
picnic he can be shown some object 
of nature—a shell, a rock, or a tree, 








as a means of interesting him in a 
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{Provide Cjood Hooks for the (Phildren 


little book about some phase of nat- 
ural history or woodcraft. In this 
way he will soon find more real pleas- 
ure in these books than in light fic- 
tion. 


A Suggestive List of Books. 
Up to Six Years 


Picture books, “A B C” books, and 
special children’s stories. 


From Six to Ten Years 


“Nursery Tales from Many Lands,” 
by E. Skinner; “East o’ the Sun and 
West o’ the Moon,” by Gudrin Thorn- 
Thomson; “Seven Peas in the Pod,” 
by Margery Baily; “Arabian Nights,” 
“Wonder Tales of the World,” by Con- 
stance Armfield; “The Adventures of 
Odysseus and the Tale of Tray,” by 
Padraic Colum; and “Stories of Other 
Lands.” 

From Twelve to Sixteen Years . 


“At the Back of the North Wind,” 
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Macdonald; “Gullivar’s Travels Into 
Several Remote Regions of the 
World,” by Jonathan Swift; “King 
Arthur” stories; “Merry Adventures 
of Robinhood”; “Betty Wales,” by 
Margaret Ward; “Patty” books by 
Jean Webster; “Little Women,” ty 
Louisa M. Alcott; “Little Men,” by 
Louisa M. Alcott; “Scoot Burton on 
the Range,” by Edward G. Cheney; 
“Lost Dirigible,” by Ralph Barbour; 
“Curly of the Circle Bar,” by Joseph 
Ames; “Anne of Green Gables,” by 
L. M. Montgomery; “Bob, Son of Bat- 
tle,” by Alfred Ollivant; “Stories of 
Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School,” by Effie Y. Slusser; “Steam 
Shovel Men,” by Ralph Payne; “Adrift 
on an Ice-pan,” by Wilfred Grenfell; 
“Oregon Trail,” by Francis Parkman; 
“Hans Brinker,” by Mary Mapes 
Dodge; “Dog of Flanders,” by Louisa 
de la Rame; “Prince and the Pauper,” 
by Samuel Clemens; “Two Little Con- 
federates,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 
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| Our &,mbroidery Department 











Organdie Pillow No, 5321.—This pil- 
low is of a beautiful shade of green 
with the flowers in two shades of rose, 
made to stand out from the pillow and 
give the effect of a real flower. The 
centers of the flowers are done in 
shades of light and dark yellow French 
knots. Two rows of a dainty ivory 
lace edging about one-half inch in 
width with a delicate thread of rose 
through it, are suggested for this pil- 
low. The pillow measures 18 inches in 
diameter. A detailed working chart 
showing the exact color scheme, is fur- 
nished. The price of this pillow, post- 
paid to any address, is 65 cents. 


Children’s Aprons Nos. 4181 and 4182, 
—Here are two lovely designs in chil- 
dren’s aprons in sizes four to six years, 
They are plain stamped on fast color 
cloth and will give excellent service, 
as the material will launder to very 
best advantage. Design 4181 comes in 
blue and Design 4182 in maize. Wither 
of these aprons will be sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of 45 cents. 


Organdie Apron No. 5353.—This apron 
is made of yellow organdie with the 
flowers in shades of blue organdie 





The petals of the flowers 


upon it. 
are of double thickness. An ivory 
lace edging one-half inch in width 
is suggested as an effective finish with 
ties of pale blue ribbon. A detailed 
working chart showing the exact color 
scheme to entirely finish the apron, is 
furnished. The price of this apron post- 
paid to any address is 65 cents. 

Organdie Pillow No. 5323.—This pi! 
low is of lavender organdie with the 
large flowers in shades of light and 
dark yellow and orange. The outer row 
of petals is of light yellow, the second 
row of a darker shade of yellow, and 
the inner row of a soft shade of orange 
organdie, all blending together in 4a 
most effective way. The petals are al! 
finished with a picot edge so that they 
stand out from the pillow. The center 
of the flower is done in shades of light 
and dark yellow and light brown 
French knots. The leaves are in green 
We suggest two rows of lace edging 
to finish this pillow effectively. A de 
tailed working chart showing the ex- 
act color scheme and how to completels 
finish the pillow is furnished. The price 
of this pillow is $1.30 postpaid to any 
address. 


Embroidery Department, American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
7417 Luella Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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‘ord pipe. Heavy duty fittings and 
‘valves give greater satisfaction with 
‘high pressure in the lines. 


How Pipe Lines Are Installed 


Pipe lines are placed on the ground, 
underground and overhead. Most plants 
now instalied are ‘piped underground, 
put each method has its advantages 
and- disadvantages. The surface 
method is sometimes considered tem- 
porary but may be retained in sod or- 
chards or on hillsides where cultiva- 
tion occurs in only one direction. In 
these cases the pipes are laid close to 
a row of trees and in a direction 
which will not interfere with one-way 
cultivation. 

Care is necessary in laying pipe un- 
derground so that the entire line may 
be drained. Pipe thus laid is out of 
the way from all surface operations, 
since it is usually laid 14 to 18 inches 
deep. Leaks are harder to find, how- 
ever, and repairs are more difficult. 

Overhead pipes are supported by 
props and large limbs of trees. Short 
wires surround the pipe and are 
fastened to screw eyes in the limbs. 
This flexible attachment prevents 
loosening of pipe joints and damage 
to limbs. 

Laterals are usually placed every 
six or eight rows, and a service con- 
nection or faucet for hose attachment 
is found at every fifth tree. 


Hose Specifications 


Hose lengths rarely exceed 100 feet, 
and the usual inside diameters are 
seven-sixteenths or one-half inch. The 
heaviest grades of rubber are not 
necessarily durable. The best grades 
of rubber and fabric are sometimes 
found in comparatively light hose, but 
this quality is expensive. When there 
are many days of spraying during the 
season, good hose is the cheapest, and 
light hose means all day efficiency in 
the crew. 


_ Pressures 


Pressure regulators similar in action 
to those found ‘on portable sprayers 
are a. part of the stationary installa- 
tion. Pressure gauges of the ordinary 
commercial type may read from 25 to 
more than 100 pounds too high. For 
accurate readings, calibration testing 
is desirable, or else more accurate 
gauges should be obtained. 

Pressures at the nozzle have in- 

creased rapidly since the advent of 
‘the gun. Where 200 pounds seemed 
satisfactory with small nozzles, 300 to 
450 pounds or more is the present 
Tange. The higher pressures are most 
ften found on stationary plants. Pres- 
‘ures of 450 pounds or more may real- 
ly be necessary at stationary pumps 
due to friction and elevation. But 
that amount at the nozzle is not re- 
quired for thorough spraying. Un- 
necessary pressure increases wear and 
tear on equipment, requires more 
power and higher priced machinery. 
_- In large orchards where a 40-gallon 
per minute pump is inadequate, extra 
units up to four in number are being 
installed. Although the investment 
cost is heavy, growers claim that op- 
eration costs are less than for porta- 
ble spfayers. Repair parts must be 
On hand for each unit, but the en- 
thusiast for this type of plant points 
Out that spraying operations are not 
dependent on a single pump unit. 

Space permits the consideration of 
Only one stationary plant in detail. 
The one chosen illustrates many of 
the points discussed in these articles. 
it also happens to be the largest plant 
known to the writer. Construction of 
the system has required unusual re- 
en restadieen on the part of the own- 
rs, 

The Leatherman Plant 

A. R. and E. A. Leatherman of Rada, 

- Va., own 14,000 apple trees (over 
400 acres). The orchard is located on 

_ two mountain which face each 


_ the Stationary Plant 


(Continued from page 10) 


. poses. 
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Orchard from 


elevation at the top of the slope is 305 
feet. The length of the orchard is 
seven-eighths of a mile. 

A short distance above the ravine, 
the lime-sulphur cooking plant may 
be seen in the picture on page 10. 
Solution is drawn by gravity from the 
cooker to storage or settling tanks in 
the shed having open sides. The build- 
ing at the bottom of the slope houses 
the 80-gallon per minute pump and 
the tank. A measuring can above the 
tank catches the lime-sulphur drawn 
by gravity through a valve, and elim- 
inates all handling of the liquid after 
it is cooked. 

Nearby is a spring which flows by 
gravity into each of the two 400-gallon 
tanks, the flow. being regulated by 
valves. The tank is in one unit, with 
@ partition in the middle. The pump 
is in one unit and operates readily at 
600 pounds pressure, its usual output 
being 45 gallons per minute. Its re- 
serve capacity is ample for growth of 
trees or emergencies requiring extra 
spraying crews. The Fordson tractor 
formerly used has been replaced by 
@ 10-20 McCormick-Deering, which fur- 
nishes more power. 

Although 600 pounds pressure is 
maintained at the pump, the pressure 
in various parts of the orchard is con- 
siderably less; at the most remote 
points it may drop to 200 pounds. To 
reach the 305 feet of elevation, spray 
material passes through 2700 feet of 
pipe. The greatest distance to any 
faucet from the pump is 6300 feet. 

All pipe is black standard weight 
soft steel. Mains up the hill are two 
inches and are equipped with heavy 
duty steam valves. Gate valves prove 
satisfactory on one and one-half-inc 
mains, and globes are used on laterals. 
At the top of each slope, through the 
use of one and one-half by one and 
one-half by two-inch tees, spray mix- 
ture is distributed to the remote parts 
of the orchard through one and one- 
half inch pipe. 

The hose used is three-eighths inch 
in diameter and 250 feet long. One 
man drags the hose for the nozzleman. 
Fifty-six trees are sprayed from each 
hydrant, four rows of seven trees each 
on either side of the lateral. The 
Leatherman spraying crew consists of 
13 men. One man mixes spray mate- 
rial and takes care of the machinery. 
The 12 other men make up six spray- 
ing crews, one man in each crew car- 
rying 250 feet of hose. 

The cost of the pump was $750. In- 
cluding the new tractor, the total cost 
of the plant is around $9000. Compare 
this with his costs for spraying by the 
portable method. It was necessary 
when using the portable outfit to keep 
roads through his orchard in condition 
for spray rigs. These roads cost him 
$1 perrod. The orchard is set 33 feet 
by 33 feet and these roads were built 
between every six rows of trees. 
Trucks still bring fruit down these 
roads to the packing house, but the 
cost of road upkeep is much less. 

To complete spraying with portable 
outfits in five or six days, it took six 
of the largest sprayers made, costing 
$1000 each. 

rhe items of cost follow: 


6 spray outfits at $1000............, $6000 
6 tank wagons at $400.......eesee0. 2400 
I cad t kre tais scescccevenneteean 3009 
13 S6CS GE RAFRERB, 0. cocccetscedccce 600 

- | ee rn $12,000 


There were six extra men required 
on the tank wagons. Twenty-four 
mules had to be fed the year round. 
At the present time there are only 
two mules on the farm. 





In Egypt, the strong, elastic mid- 
ribs of the great date leaves are made 
into containers and crates. In pruning, 
12 to 20 lower leaves are removed 
each year. It is these leaves which 
are used for manufacturing the con- 
tainers, which are used for many pur- 











Cletrac—for Easier Work 


and Greater Earnings! 


NUSUAL power — positive, sure-gripping traction — 

thorough oiling at the push of a plunger—remarkable 
economy of gas and oil—CLETRAC has introduced these 
and a score of other cost-cutting, time-eliminating features 
into modern fruit growing. And as a result, where CLETRAC is 
used, more real work is accomplished, working hours are shortened 
and a surprising saving of expense is possible. 


CLETRAC is truly “the tractor of advanced design.” Its drawbar 
pull exceeds that of any other tractor of equal weight. Broad 
crawler tracks enable it to travel over any footing and permit safe 
work in hilly country. Low build and quick, short turning, make it 
efficient among the trees and in close quarters. Small consumption 
of gas and oil reduces power costs. In brief, CLE- 
TRAC is the supreme tractor value for the fruit 
grower. 


Write for This Book Today! 


Get the complete details of CLETRAC CRAWLER 
TRACTORS. Learn how it is earning greater fruit 
profits for owners all over the country. A postal 
will bring you all the facts, 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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More Capacity 


You get 25% greater capacity in the new_Tim- 
ken-equipped BEAN Super-Giant and BEAN 
Super-Giant Junior for 1928—25% greater effi- 
ciency—25% increased work from the pump at 
mo increase in cost of operation. The Super- 
Giant now has a high-pressure capacity of 20 to 
33 gals. a minute, according to size of pump 
and engine. 
These new pumps are also equipped with Automatic 
Lubrication throughout, without sacrifice of the open 
accessible design which has always made the BEAN so 
easy to get at. Adjustments are a matter of minutes in- 
stead of las on the sir1ple accessible BEAN. 
Growers who need big--apacity high-pressure equipment 
and who want very low-cost operation as well, should see 
these new Timken-equipped BEAN outfits at once. 





Capacity of six gallons per 
minute at 250 pounds pressure, 
sufficient to do good work with 
aspray gun or supply 2 rods. 
Furnished with or without 


Areal giant for work. Capacity 
of 25 gallons a minute at 
400 pounds pressure. For 
large acreages and where ver 
rapid high pressure work 
required, 


Sign and send the coupon for full information 





Designed for potatoes and 
other truck crops, but quickly 
converted into an oF 

sprayer. Adjustable to any 








IBS E REE BERR Se 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO., 











15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. | 
104 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calit. 
BEAN P D Please send me your 1928 Sprayer Catalog. 
Mixes its thus cut- 
the fag poor in Name 
. Simple, efficient, econom- 

ig ical. For truck crops and or- Adds 
= chard work, $0-S238 
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J XPERIENCE can be a proficient 
teacher if some method is provided 
for recording our experiences. In the 
never-ending battle with insects and 

fungi, valuable les- 

























































Record Your sons may be learned 
e every season that 
I will make each suc- 

perations ceeding season’s con- 
This Year trol work more effec- 


tive. A note-book 
and pencil with a few minutes’ time 
each day are but a slight investment. 
The returns on this expenditure will 
take the form of better and more easily 
marketable fruit. The day’s weather, 
the temperature, the condition of the 
trees or plants as to stage of growth, 
the material and amount used, the pres- 
sure, etc., take but brief time to record. 
This may be supplemented, as the sea- 
son advances, by brief memos of time of 
appearance of noticed insects and 
fungi—always with the mention of tem- 
perature and weather conditions. At 
the harvest, the percentages of blem- 
ished fruit should be listed. It would 
even pay to sort a quantity of blemished 
fruit, making note of the causes of the 
blemishes. This, if checked against the 
earlier records of spraying and dusting 
operations, will yield an appreciable 
amount of valuable information the 
first year, and each succeeding year. 


a ve" THE most hopeful proponent 
of a tariff on bananas can scarcely 
expect to secure more than a step- 
child’s welcome from Congress for any 

suggestion looking 


Campaign toward tariff changes 
This Summer 2 this session. A 
For a Tariff general election ap- 
proaches — a presi- 
on Bananas dential election at 
that. During the 


session immediately preceding a presi- 
dential campaign, your congressman, if 
an aspirant for re-election, steppeth 
softly and considereth his way. He at- 
tends to routine with noticeable zeal. 
His services are freely at your dis- 
posal—to address a meeting, lay a cor- 
nerstone, or start an _ investigation. 
During the present session, your con- 
gressman may do many things—get 
married, go up in an airplane, join a 
church, or even in a moment of de- 
spondency he might commit suicide. 
But he will not willingly talk tariff in- 
crease, especially on some popular ar- 
ticle of food. But much can be accom- 
plished during the summer campaign. 
Write to your congressman, and to his 
opponent. Briefly explain how the free 
admission of bananas to this country 
affects the market for our native fruits, 
especially those you grow. After re- 
viewing the situation as it affects you 
and other fruit growers in your district, 
ask each congressional aspirant in your 
district for an expression of opinion. 
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Pre-election statements are sometimes 
of doubtful value, but they will furnish 
something to work on when the next 
Congress assembles and the work of 
tariff revision gets under way. 


6 Bes IS often the most important 
factor in securing the utmost re- 
sults from spraying operations. And 
the most annoying—often the most 
costly — reason for 
loss of time, espe- 
cially in the earlier, 
more vital sprays is 
the breakdown of 
spraying and dusting 
equipment at the be- 
ginning of the season’s work. Equip- 
ment should be thoroughly cleaned, 
oiled and stored for the winter, under 
cover, of course. But even at rest 
equipment will deteriorate. The grower 
who waits until time to use the sprayer 
before giving it a thorough test may be 
in for some vexatious and expensive 
delay. Better to run it out in the yard, 
fill it with water and start the engine. 
If, in spraying out this first tank, the 
outfit fails in any respect to work as it 
should, see that the adjustments or re- 
pairs are made at once. Trouble of any 
kind usually gets worse instead of bet- 
ter unless remedied when first noticed. 


Be Certain 
Your Sprayer 
Is Ready to 
Operate 


oO OF the most important needs 
of the commercial fruit grower is 
a thorough knowledge of modern equip- 
ment designed for fruit farm use. Who 

will question that, at 


Make Use the state and re- 
of Our gional horticultural 
“Ss 3 meetings, the dis- 

ove plays of fruit farm 
Bureau equipment are equa! 


in educational value 
to the platform discussions? New ma- 
chinery and new equipment are rarely, 
if ever, placed on the market until after 
rigid tests in actual practice. New ma- 
terials for use of the growers undergo 
years of trial use before a manufac- 
turer will venture to offer them for 
farm use. Records are made of the re- 
sults of these tests and trials, which 
usually furnish valuable material for 
the commercial grower. In the bus?- 
ness of fruit growing, every piece of 
new machinery or equipment that prom- 
ises a saving of time and labor, and 
each new product that promises aid in 
growing or marketing better fruit, is 
worthy of investigation. In this issue, 
as in future issues of this magazine, 
will be found coupons for the readers’ 


convenience in better informing him- | 


self of the merits of fruit farm equip- 
ment and supplies. Filling out and 
sending in these blanks will bring the 
most recent literature on valuable aids 
to fruit growing. It entails no obliga- 


tion, except to read the literature you . . 


receive. Make use of this Service. 
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